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PREFACE 


No biography, however accurate in its facts, can possibly 
recreate the mind and spirit of its subject except by in- 
ference. On the other hand, without the facts to guide 
the writer the task of recreation is pure fantasy. The 
problem of the biographer is to know how far to let the 
facts speak for themselves and when to speak for the 
facts. Being human, he does the best he can. 

I have tried to learn the facts, insofar as they are 
available, of Richard Allen’s life and of the time and place 
in which he lived. Sometimes these were elusive. Where 
this was true I have used imagination as oil for my lamp. 
It is my hope that the image I present is always at least 
suggestive of the truth. 

Fiction in biography is excusable, most biographers 
agree, providing it includes nothing that could not have 
happened. I believe there is nothing in this book that 
could not have happened. Most of the events did happen, 
just as they are described. 

It was Richard Allen’s destiny to be the first Ameri- _ 
can Negro to seek recognition for his people as a minority * 
group. He fought an uphill fight and never succeeded 
in winning it, though no one can say he lost it, either. 
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His courage, his humanity, his belief in non-violent re- 
sistance to injustice, are his people’s heritage. 

Over two hundred years have passed since Allen was 
born. Times are somewhat better, but his fight is still 
not won. 


Marcia M. Mathews 
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Chapter One 


SET FREE (1780) 


A middle-sized, muscular young Negro man walked down 
the dusty road away from the Stockley plantation in Dela- 
ware. He did not look back at the big brick house that 
had been his home since boyhood, or at the elderly, white- 
haired man standing on the porch watching him go. It 
was not lack of sentiment that prompted this, for Stockley 
had been a kind and affectionate master. Of late years he 
had treated Allen and his brother almost like sons, invit- 
ing them into the parlor for prayers, urging them to attend 
their own prayer meetings, asking advice on the crops. 

“You can make this plantation your home if you get 
sick or find yourself out of a place to work,” he had said 
to Allen when he left. 

Richard Allen did not look back, because his was a 
stubborn nature and he was determined that this part of 
his life was over, whatever misadventures fortune had in 
store for him. He raised his eyes and appraised the wide, 
blue bowl of sky above him. He had been a slave and 
now he was free. It was like the day three years ago 
when he had obtained mercy through the blood of Christ. 
It struck him now that both times he had been saved by 
the Methodists. Perhaps some day soon all the wretched 
slaves in America would be saved, both from sin and from 
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the chains that held them in servile bondage to their 
masters. This was the year 1780 and Richard Allen was 
twenty years old. His thoughts were those of many in 
that century of enlightenment. Condorcet’s theories of 
progress and the universal brotherhood of man had found 
voices even in the wilderness. 

The American Revolution was one of those voices, 
but Richard Allen did not heed it. He had no interest in 
the outcome of the bloody civil war he saw raging about 
him. He hated war as much as he hated slavery. He had 
heard John Wesley’s missionaries preach against both. 
Francis Asbury, the man whose words had pierced his 
heart so deeply, was now hiding in the swamps to avoid 
arrest for refusing to bear arms. He was a man of peace, 
like all good Christians. 

Besides, why should a Negro take sides in a war that 
men said was fought for freedom, when they took no 
thought of the slave? 

As Allen walked out of sight of the plantation along 
the shady, uneven, winding road that led to Dover, 
thoughts of his master lingered in his mind. He was as 
near a father as Richard had. Stockley was very old now 
and his health was broken. Debts lay heavy on him, 
though that was nothing new, for the master had never 
had a head for business. If Allen had owned the planta- 
tion he could have made it pay, but Stockley would not 
take advice before it was too late. People said it was 
wrong for him to leave after all his master had done for 
him. Maybe so. Allen shrugged away the thought. A 
slave must take what he can get. The fear that Stockley 
would die before he got the chance to pay for his freedom 
had been a heavy burden. Slavery was a bitter pill even 
under a kind master, for your work was never done. The 
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thought that he might be put on the auction block after 
Stockley died had brought hot tears to his eyes and he 
had prayed on his knees for deliverance, for the chance to 
earn the money to buy his freedom. His master had to be 
converted to the belief that slavery was wrong before he 
would allow his slaves to work independently for money. 
Mercifully, the Lord had opened the door to Allen to buy 
his time. 

This happened when Stockley’s infirmities got so bad 
they impressed him with the thought that man’s days on 
earth are numbered. He had never been converted, and 
this was a source of worry to him. It pleased him to see 
his slaves attending their religious meetings. He said to 
Allen and his brother, “Boys, if I am not good myself, I 
like to see you striving to be good.” The two of them 
knew that Stockley’s neighbors grumbled at his indul- 
gence in allowing them to attend the Methodist meetings 
and they agreed between themselves that if they were 
behind with their crops they would not go to meeting, 
but stay at home and tend to their master’s business. By 
this connivance Stockley came to believe that religion 
made slaves better and not worse and often boasted about 
it to his friends. 

Allen had seen in his master’s religious turn of mind 
a ray of hope. He pondered about it a long time. One 
day he asked if he might bring one of the travelling 
preachers to the house. His master and mistress readily 
agreed, for they no longer were able to get about and 
they thought the preaching would cheer their spirits. 
The old folks listened to the preaching for several months, 
and Stockley took to coming in the kitchen when the 
slaves were holding their family prayers. He even got 
down on his stiff old knees and joined them in their 
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exhortations. Then he asked them into the parlor. But 
he did not hear the words of the Lord that said so 
plainly one should not keep one’s fellow-creatures in 
bondage, until Freeborn Garrettson came to preach for 
him. 

Freeborn Garrettson was one of the bright morning 
stars of Methodism. He came from an influential and 
wealthy Maryland family, one of the first to settle in the 
colony. One day he heard Francis Asbury preach on the 
equality of men and was moved to follow the evangelist 
from place to place, hanging on his words as on the 
breath of life. Then, under the fire of Daniel Ruff, 
another Methodist preacher, his head was bowed and his 
heart quickened by the evil of slavery. He returned home, 
called his family to prayers and announced that hence- 
forth his slaves were free. He held meetings at his home, 
became an exhortor, then set forth on his life as an itin- 
erant preacher. 

Allen had heard Freeborn Garrettson two years be- 
fore, when the evangelist arrived in Dover to begin his 
labors in Delaware. He could still see the great man 
getting down from his horse, calm and majestic in the 
midst of the howling mob. “He is a Tory! Hang him! 
Hang him!” they yelled. It was not his politics that earned 
him this welcome, but his views on slavery. They knew 
what he had said in North Carolina and Virginia about 
slave-keeping and they would not have it here. One 
ruffan threw a brick at him, another smote him on the 
face. Then the man who had invited him to Dover pulled 
him to the top of the Academy steps and admonished him 
to preach. The mob fell still, and listened. Soon they were 
weeping. The very ringleader of the mob was converted 
and Allen heard that one man sitting in a window a 
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quarter of a mile away heard the truth that day and was 
saved. 

His deep, powerful voice spoke straight to the heart: 
“It was God, not man, that taught me the impropriety of 
holding slaves. I shall never be able to praise him enough 
for it! My very heart has bled since that time for slave- 
holders, especially for those who make a profession of 
religion. I believe it to be a crying shame!” 

His words fortified Allen’s spirit during his long 
months of anxiety about his future. If any man could 
open Stockley’s eyes to the evil of slavery he was Free- 
born Garrettson. When Allen asked him to come to the 
house to preach for his master he felt an obscure dread 
that the preacher would refuse. But the evangelist seemed 
to understand. He stood up in the Stockley parlor, looked 
at the old couple and the few slaves sitting behind them, 
and read his text: “Thou art weighed in the balance and 
art found wanting.” The slave-holder was in the midst 
of those Garrettson found wanting. 

Allen saw Stockley’s shoulders slump and his wrinkled 
face cloud over, for he was a kind and humane man, and 
Allen was not surprised a few days later when his master 
made his proposition: he and his brother could buy their 
freedom, for the sum of £60 or $2,000 Continental, which- 
ever they preferred. He had dreamed of this, it seemed to 
him, all his life. 

Was freedom, he wondered, something the soul 
yearns for from birth, or was it his mother who had given 
him the dream? 

His memory of her was like a fountain of fresh water. 
She had been a warm and devoted mother. He had heard 
her talk about her white slave-owner father who had sold 
her and her mother like common goods. There was no 
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bitterness in her, for she was a pious woman, but the idea 
of freedom preyed on her mind. She rejoiced when she 
heard the Methodist preachers say that all men, rich and 
poor, slave and free, black and white, were equal, and 
she made her children listen. 

Allen remembered her best during the years when 
he was little and they were the slaves of Benjamin Chew, 
in Philadelphia. Those were happy years. His family 
was together then—his father, a full-blooded Negro who 
had come as cargo from the Caribbean, his mother and 
his brother and sisters. Allen remembered Chew, like 
Stockley, as a kind master. He was a Quaker who believed 
in educating his slaves and doing what he could to im- 
prove their lot. He was also a notable person in Philadel- 
phia, and Allen as a little boy working at household chores 
had seen important men come to the house and heard 
behind closed doors violent discussions which had to do 
with war. 

But Benjamin Chew, for all his fine house on South 
Third Street and his prominence as a lawyer, was as im- 
provident as Stockley. When Allen was seven or so years 
old his master had to sell many of his slaves because he 
was plagued with debts. He would not separate a mother 
from her children, though, nor would he think of selling 
his slaves to the far south. That was why they went to 
Stockley in Delaware. Then, his mother had more chil- 
dren born to her and Stockley found he could not maintain 
so many slaves, so the parents and younger children were 
sold. But before his mother left she talked to Allen and 
his elder brother about buying their freedom when they 
could. And she urged them not to forsake the Methodists. 

They had followed her advice, for both were faithful 
attendants at the gatherings in the forest or, in bad 
weather, in the barn at Benjamin Wells’. Mr. Wells was 
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one of the leaders in the Methodist Society to which Allen 
and his brother belonged. Though criticized by some of 
his neighbors for holding services on his property where 
blacks and whites met together, Mr. Wells turned a deaf 
ear to their criticisms, believing that Heaven was open to 
all. 

There was something about the simple meetings that 
appealed to Allen, that moved him almost to ecstasy 
at times. The lilt of the Methodist hymns, the beautiful 
words of the evangelists, the sense of brotherhood of the 
members, gave him an undefinable happiness. When he 
stood up before the poor country folk, white as well as 
black, and exhorted them to seek the dear Savior, he felt 
his slave’s shackles fall from him and a new dignity clothe 
his body. The members said they preferred Allen’s 
preaching to that of any other exhorter, and when they 
heard he was going to Dover many of them wept. 

Perhaps because of this a notion played in Allen’s 
mind that some day he would be an itinerant preacher. 
He could think of no greater joy than going about the 
country preaching to the downtrodden about the Saving 
Grace of Jesus. The war had sent Wesley's own mission- 
aries, all but Francis Asbury, back to England. There were 
fewer than fifty native preachers to carry on their work. 
It was dangerous to be travelling about a country where 
armies were marching back and forth one after the other. 
Allen did not care about the dangers, but he had to put 
by a little money. As a “licentiate,” which is all a Negro 
could become, he would travel on foot and get no salary 
at all, only hospitality among members of the Societies. 

If money was important to a white man—and Allen 
had seen the troubles of insolvency first-hand—how much 
more important it was to a Negro just out of slavery. He 
was not going to jeopardize his future by letting poverty 
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snare him. He had learned to read and write and knew 
he was in a better position than most free Negroes to 
make his way in the world. He had Stockley to thank for 
this, though he felt no overwhelming gratitude when he 
thought of the years of hard work he had given his master 
in return for nothing but his board. He would pray for 
the old man’s soul, but he would never go back and work 
for him. A free Negro got respect from white people in 
accordance with what he owned. He would be a fool if 
he lost the chance to lay by enough to keep himself in 
clothing and to take care of himself if he got sick. 

He did not know what kind of work he would do. 
Whatever he could get. The important thing was that 
he was free to do what he wanted for himself. 

Richard Allen in his own particular circumstances was 
typical of many young men the world over who go out 
to make their way in the world. He had ambition and, 
more important, a belief in himself. Though born in 
slavery and with little education, he had learned a 
number of useful lessons. He had learned that a Negro 
could manoeuver a white man into doing what he wanted, 
that a Negro could run a plantation better than his master, 
that a Negro could stand up before white people and move 
them to tears with his oratory. 

He had also learned about some new laws that had 
been passed in Philadelphia a few months back. A Negro 
in Pennsylvania now had the same rights as a white man 
except he could not vote or serve in the militia. He was 
tried by a jury in the same courts as white men and given 
the same punishments. Even children born in slavery 
were no longer slaves but bound servants until they 
reached the age of twenty-eight. Then they were free. 
It looked as though equality was on the way! 
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What Allen did not know was that in spite of the 
laws that favored the Negro, the Negro was merely shift- 
ing his burden, that the laws that freed him from injus- 
tice would bring with them a grim and cruel companion, 
one that could not be killed by legislation. As long as the 
Negro was dependent on the benevolence of the white 
man he was tolerated as a useful member of society. Were 
not food and clothing as well as the superfluities of life 
produced by his labor? But, even in colonial times, free 
Negroes had posed an economic threat to white immi- 
grants in the North. In 1722 a petition hostile to black 
workers was presented to the General Assembly by the 
white laborers of Philadelphia because “the practice of 
the blacks being employed was a great disadvantage to 
them who had emigrated from Europe for the purpose of 
obtaining a livelihood.” 

Whatever animosity was felt for other immigrants 
was tempered by a sense of identification. But the Negro’s 
color kept him from losing his identity in the melting pot 
of American life. To this problem was added his poverty 
as he was pushed lower in the social scheme. Prejudice 
against him increased as racial proscriptions placed more 
and more hardships in the path. Even the Methodists, so 
eager at first to accept the Negro as their brother, would 
feel its evil breath. 

Nor did Richard Allen know as he set out on inde- 
pendence what part he was to play in the American Ne- 
gros fight against this vicious enemy. It never occurred 
to him that he would go down in history as the first 
“leader” to vindicate his people as responsible human 
beings capable of acting with dignity and purpose in 
their struggle for human rights. 


Chapter Two 


FIRST YEARS OF FREEDOM 
(1780-1783) 


It was a warm summer's evening and the soldiers were 
drilling on Dover Green, the Square in front of the Court 
House. Most of them were boys, some scarcely in their 
mid-teens. They paraded back and forth in the usual 
rag-tag manner of new recruits, overly exerting themselves 
to hear and follow the sharp calls of the officer standing 
in front of the Court House. 

The townspeople, gathered on the paths around the 
drill ground, watched the manoeuvers with varying de- 
grees of interest, depending on what relationship, if any, 
they bore to the participants. To most of the onlookers 
the evening drill was merely a diversion, an excuse to be 
out of doors, to chat with friends, to hear the latest re- 
ports and gossip or, like Richard Allen, to enjoy at the 
day’s end the long, cooling shadows cast by the setting 
sun. 

Dover Green, the functional center of town life, was 
no longer the scene of fiery speeches or explosive argu- 
ments between Tories and Whigs and Moderates. Men 
who had once vigorously opposed independence, but who 
for personal reasons had chosen to remain in the colony 
rather than go back to England or migrate to Canada, 
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now found themselves anxious for an end to hostilities, 
whatever the outcome. Death and deprivation had won 
a battle over hot-headed loyalty to England. Those who 
had been furious a few years before when the wooden 
sign at the King George Tavern, on the south side of the 
Green, was painted over with the portrait of General 
Washington, now scarcely noticed that King George was 
emerging, a shadowy silhouette, through the General’s 
fading paint. Nor did those patriots most eager to dis- 
countenance the Crown bother to repaint the sign. By 
1782 the war had leavened Whig and Tory into a new 
breed of colonist whose politics no longer spanned the 
ocean. 

In the garden at one side of a fine brick house a 
group of prominent citizens were gathered. A few years 
before some of these people would have found it hard to 
be civil to one another, but now they chatted amicably. 
A lady, fashionably dressed in sprigged muslin, addressed 
a guest in a low, well-modulated voice. She was Mrs. 
Charles Ridgely, a leading member of Dover society. 

“Mr. Chew, it is a pleasure to welcome you to Dover. 
But I am sorry you are not staying in town. Next time 
I insist that you come to us.” 

Richard Allen, in worn work clothes, the only ones 
he possessed, was leaning against an elm tree just beyond 
the boxwood that edged the Ridgely garden. He turned 
to see which Mr. Chew this was. There was his former 
master, the Chief Justice, Mr. Benjamin Chew from Ger- 
mantown, and there was his brother, Mr. Samuel, who 
owned a house just out of Dover. It was the former. 

“Nothing would be more to my liking,” he heard 
Mr. Chew reply, “and I hope that next time my business 
will keep me here longer. I bring you, however, the 
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affectionate greetings of my wife. And here is a letter 
from your sister. She hoped I might bring her one from 
you. 
Richard Allen’s eyes scanned the group in the Ridgely 
garden. He knew who most of the people were. They 
were the elite of Dover, families who had made Dela- 
ware’s history. There was Caesar Rodney. He lived at 
Byfield, out of town a way, and was considered a great 
patriot. Allen had heard Mr. Stockley say that his vote 
for the Declaration of Independence had been the decid- 
ing one. He and Mr. Chew at one time would not speak, 
for at the outset of the war the Chief Justice was a loyal 
subject of the king. But by this time it was said that even 
Mr. Chew’s old friend, General Washington, was willing 
to forget bygones. 

Then there were the Bayards and Bassets and Wil- 
sons. Mr. Basset was a Methodist. There was Chancellor 
Killen. His home was a few doors down the street from 
the Ridgely’s and Allen had often seen him in wig and 
gown walk from his house across the square to the Court 
House, preceded by tipstaves. These people knew what 
was going on in the world outside of Delaware. Allen 
looked at them with curiosity. The barrier that kept him 
from their company was not one he wished to break, but 
he liked to lean on it and peer across and see what it was 
that made them the kind of people they were. People 
were not born with the way of speaking and ease of man- 
ner that marked them as ladies and gentlemen. Take a 
Negro child and raise him like a Ridgely, with all the edu- 
cation and advantages, and he would talk and act like a 
Ridgely too. But these were thoughts he kept to himself. 
You could say out loud that in the sight of God all men 
were equal, but to put yourself on the same footing as a 
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Ridgely or Basset made you look as though you aspired to 
something beyond your reach. 

Living in a large town of five hundred people had 
given Richard Allen a new conception of the Negro’s 
place in society. There was no doubt that slavery had 
advantages. A slave who lived under a kind master, like 
old Mr. Stockley, at least had food and shelter and care 
when he was sick. But a free Negro found it hard to make 
enough money to keep his stomach full, much less provide 
himself with other wants. He lived in a poor log cabin, 
crowded with other Negroes like cows in a barn, suffer- 
ing their pains as well as his own. 

“Evening, Brother Allen.” 

Standing on the path at his side was a good-looking, 
young Negro woman. She was carrying a tiny baby in 
her arms and a small girl was clinging to her wide skirt. 
She was Hannah, a member of the Methodist Society 
and a slave of John Cole, Bricklayer to the State of Dela- 
ware. 

“You hear the news?” Hannah’s voice was gleeful. 
“Tm going to be manumitted. Me and Rachel and my 
baby. Mr. Cole, he begun to think it ain't right to keep 
us in bondage. He says I'll get my freedom now. Rachel’ll 
get hers when she’s eighteen and Jonathan when he’s 
twenty-one.” She looked at her baby with pride. 

There were no Negroes, however low in the scale of 
life, however unsure of the future, but preferred their 
freedom to benevolent paternalism. Allen felt his heart 
gladden, as he did whenever he heard of another manu- 
mission. He bent down and lifted the little girl high up 
in the air. She grinned, kicking her feet and rolling her 
eyes at him. 

“You like that?” He laughed and put her down. Then 
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he turned to Hannah and said in a low, serious voice, 
“She’s free now. No one is a slave in the eyes of the 
Redeemer.” 

“Lord, yes,” agreed Hannah with fervor, settling her- 
self on the grass to watch the manoeuvers and pulling the 
child down beside her. 

Allen looked down on them, pleased that the Lord 
had blessed Hannah, but a little skeptical as to what free- 
dom would mean to her. She could not leave her children. 
She would continue to live as a servant in the house of 
John Cole, a slave in all but name. But her childrens’ 
freedom was guaranteed, and that was important. No 
one would sell them to the slave states further south. By 
the time Rachel and Jonathan were grown it might be 
a free Negro could get a good job. Maybe they could go 
to school. Mr. Cole was a good man, he might see his 
slaves were educated. 

Allen knew from observation that until the Negroes 
were educated they could never hold their own with 
white people. Knowledge was power. It was on a foun- 
dation of weakness and ignorance that injustice and op- 
pression rested most easily. He knew, for he was one of 
the few Negroes in Dover who could read and write. 

But education was not the only answer. The Negroes 
needed to learn trades, like tanning or shoe-making or 
cabinet work. Why should they be confined to domestic 
service and work as laborers when they were capable of 
other things? Allen deplored the economic vise in which 
he saw the Negroes caught. 

When he had come to Dover two years before he 
had chopped wood for a living. At the end of the first 
day his hands were so blistered and sore he could hardly 
open or shut them. He had been deeply troubled, fearing 
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he could not make a living. He got down on his knees, 
as he had often done before, and prayed to the Lord 
about it. His hands recovered in a few days and soon 
became accustomed to cutting wood, and many other 
hard chores. He got so he could cut a cord and a half 
and two cords of wood in a day. The work was not steady, 
though, and he was glad when Mr. Register offered him 
a job making bricks. This paid him $50 a month, Conti- 
nental money. He was sorry when the job was finished 
and he had to go back to working by the day. But he had 
gained confidence in himself, finding that his hands were 
deft. He could do almost any job he set himself. By the 
time his employer died, in February, Allen had earned 
a reputation as a hard-working, intelligent, and respon- 
sible free Negro. 

He liked living in Dover, in spite of the restrictions 
and hardships. He was learning things and had an aware- 
ness of how men lived in relation to each other, and to the 
world. Dover was no longer a pioneer settlement but a 
well-established county seat. St. John’s Creek, narrow and 
winding, was deep enough to admit shallops to the town’s 
dock, and there was easy access to the traffic of the Dela- 
ware River and Bay between Philadelphia and Lewis- 
town. Dover was also on the road through the forest and 
across the Choptank River into Maryland. People of 
consequence came to and from Dover in a constant stream 
and brought trade and activity to the town. Since the 
Revolution it had a lively appearance. New brick homes 
had been built on the Court House Square and the shops 
of merchants and craftsmen did a busy trade. The Ne- 
groes had no active part in town life, of course, except 
as servants, but manumissions were growing more fre- 
quent as Delaware followed Pennsylvania's liberal ways. 
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The increase of free Negroes brought its problems 
too. Richard Allen saw at close hand the loose-living, 
drinking and fighting that went on in the Negro quarters. 
Like the white men, the free Negroes tried to alleviate 
their boredom and unhappiness with cards and dice and 
liquor, only with more cause. When Allen talked to some 
of them about their ungodly ways they listened attentively 
and said, “Amen”’—then went back to their old habits. 

Not all. A few, like himself, worked hard and saved 
what little they could, hoping for better times. 

In spite of the long hours Allen put into his work he 
did not forget the Lord. Many a day when his hands were 
employed at earning his bread his heart was devoted to 
his dear Redeemer. He prayed while he worked and 
while he was lying on his couch at night. Sometimes he 
awakened in the middle of the night to find himself pray- 
ing and preaching a sermon. He was an exhorter at the 
local Society, but he yearned to open his heart amidst 
the green trees of the forest, as he had done at Benjamin 
Wells’, as the itinerants did who travelled about the coun- 
try carrying their message of salvation. 

When someone told him they needed a man to drive 
a wagon hauling bags of salt for the Army from Rehoboth 
to Dover, he went straightaway and asked for the job, 
and got it. People told him he should be afraid to drive 
through the country all alone, since salt was in such short 
provision. He laughed to himself about that. The long 
hours sitting on the wooden board, holding the reins, 
jogging slowly over the flat, rutty roads, carried him into 
places far beyond the reach of adversaries. The trip from 
Dover to Rehoboth was over forty miles, and during his 
days on the road he breathed the free air of the great out- 
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doors and pondered his own thoughts, and was his own 
master. In sunshine or under black clouds swollen with 
rain, his days were happy in his new occupation, for he 
was in communion with the Lord. 

One day at a crossroads some country people spoke 
to him, and he stopped his wagon and asked if they were 
Methodists. One of them was and Richard Allen explained 
that he was a preacher and would like to preach to them. 
After he had preached and they had prayed together 
they asked him when he would come back that way, and 
said they would get together a group to hear him. So 
in time he got to making regular stops at preaching places 
between Dover and Rehoboth. Often a white person saw 
him preaching, and came over to listen and joined in 
their prayers. The color barrier he found less noticeable 
in the country than it was in Dover. It was curious to 
him that the more advanced men became in their worldly 
ways the less eager they were to accept the Negroes as 
brothers. Many of the country whites were indentured 
servants, of course, and endured the same hardships as 
the Negroes. This drew them close in spirit. 

Although Allen won souls for Jesus, as did the itin- 
erants, he knew the Methodists were not growing in 
numbers. One reason was that there were no Methodist 
ministers to give the sacraments, except the native preach- 
ers, and the Reverend Mr. Asbury had declared this 
invalid. The members of the Societies had to apply to the 
Presbyterians or Independents if they wanted to partake 
of the Lord’s Supper or have their children baptized. 
Then they were told they must give up their connection 
with the Methodists. Because of this some of the itinerants 
went ahead and gave the sacraments anyway, but the 
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dissension did not help to make converts. Allen looked 
forward to the time when the war would end and Wesley’s 
missionaries would strengthen the wilting vine with fresh 
water. In the meantime he rejoiced that he could be a 
local preacher, and spread John Wesley’s message of 
Grace along the road to and from Rehoboth. 

He was not an eloquent preacher. He wondered 
sometimes what it was that made people listen to him. 
Was it his feeling of confidence that the Lord was on his 
side? He did not have the learning of Garrettson or the 
radiance of Asbury or the fire of Benjamin Abbott. He 
was just a plain-spoken, matter-of-fact young Negro. Yet 
there were few people who did not listen to him and feel 
their hearts warmed. It must be because his words were 
simple and instructive and sincere. He talked so that the 
most illiterate could understand him. 

In Dover there were not many prominent Methodists 
like the Bassets. It was the Episcopalians and Presby- 
terians who owned the fine churches and ran the social 
life of the town. Some Quakers, like the Chews, were 
prominent as individuals, but their religion was too simple 
to rate very high in popular esteem. The Quakers were 
good people, though. Their influence had done more for 
the Negroes than that of any other people. They were 
the first to say that slavery was wrong and to proclaim 
the brotherhood of man. But to Allen they were like the 
dull, gray days of November, cold and comfortless. 

One day when Allen halted his wagon to watch the 
construction on the Methodist chapel that Judge Barratt 
was putting up on his land just south of Dover, a man 
came along on horseback and asked him what the build- 
ing was. 

“A Methodist chapel,” Allen said, not hiding his pride. 
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“A Methodist chapel?” The man said it in an aston- 
ished voice. “What a waste of bricks! Why, in a little 
while a corn crib will hold all of the Methodists in 
America.” 

Allen was not one to dispute with a white man, so he 
kept his tongue. But in his heart he knew the days of 
Methodism were barely begun. He had heard from one 
of the itinerants that John Wesley wanted to come to 
America when the war was ended. He could imagine 
the great man standing up in the center of Dover Green 
and assailing the people. A corn crib? That was a joke. 

But his meditations were interrupted by new sounds 
from the Ridgely garden. 

“Tell me, Mr. Chew, when do you think England 
will sue for peace?” It was Mr. Rodney, and there was 
a trace of triumph in his voice. 

Allen did not hear the answer, for at that moment 
the band struck up a gay, lively tune. The men sitting 
on benches in front of Frank Battell’s tavern, a rival to 
the King George on the other side of the Square, began 
to clap their hands in rhythm. A cheer was raised on the 
far side of the Green. There was suddenly a festive, holi- 
day air all around the Court House Square. Even Allen, 
who did not approve of war, was stirred with a feeling of 
patriotism. As a free Negro he was part of the new na- 
tion, as much a part as Mr. Chew or Chancellor Killen. 

The music stopped and the soldiers broke ranks. 


. People around the Square began to move in various di- 


rections. Hannah picked herself and her baby up from the 
ground and brushed her skirt. 

“Going to Rehoboth tomorrow, Brother Allen?” she 
asked casually as she turned to go. 
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“Yes, Allen replied, “I’m going. I hope for the last 
time.” 

She stopped and looked at him in wonder. “Why? 
Ain't it a job?” 

“When the war is ended my real work for the Lord 
will begin. I’m going to be a travelling preacher.” 

“Well, Amen,” said Hannah cheerfully. “There ain’t 
many African itinerants.” 


Chapter Three 


EARLY ITINERANCY (1783-1784) 


There were few Negro itinerants in 1783 and these usually 
went as “helpers” to white preachers. In the Middle States 
they took turns with their white companions preaching 
to mixed congregations. In the Deep South, where segre- 
gation was strictly enforced, they preached to the slaves, 
while the white men preached to the owners. Even 
Francis Asbury did not dare to break this tradition. His 
helper was Harry Hosier—“Black Harry”—a lively preacher 
whose sermons were vastly enjoyed by whites and Ne- 
groes alike. 

But when Richard Allen took leave of his old home 
in Delaware to begin his itinerancy, he went alone. He 
saw no reason to become a white man’s “helper,” which 
was synonymous in almost all cases with “servant.” A 
young Methodist from Jersey on the Kent Circuit, David 
_ Abbott, son of the evangelist, advised him to go north to 
Wilmington, then over the Delaware River into West 
Jersey. He told Allen about the roads and where he 
could look for hospitality among the Methodists along 
the way. 

Francis Asbury had offered no help. He was in his 
usual hurry to be off on his horse and wore the melan- 
choly look that time and pressure put on him. He said 
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the Connection could not pay a licentiate any money, that 
Allen would have to make out for himself. Then, his face 
transformed. by a brief radiance, he blessed Allen’s work 
and told him to cast his cares upon the One Who cared 
for him. 

Allen admired Asbury’s zeal. He never spared him- 
self in his long, gruelling trips through the wilderness to 
win souls for Christ, but in his ardor he went too far and 
too fast, Allen thought. He had the look of a tormented 
soul. 

There was no danger of Richard Allen going too fast, 
he thought wryly. His two feet were all he had to carry 
him. But on that Saturday morning when he started out 
on his travels the sky was blue and the air balmy, and it 
was pleasant to walk along through the forest knowing 
he was doing what he believed he was born to do. 

He preached several times at places where he found 
people willing to listen, and won a few souls. His feet 
hurt him by nightfall, but a friendly farmer gave him a 
hot dinner and let him sleep in his barn, and after a good 
breakfast the next day Allen was refreshed and eager to 
go on. 

But the weather had changed during the night. A 
gust of wind was blowing and before long he had to seek 
shelter in a school house from one of the worst thunder- 
storms he had ever seen. Lightning flashed and thunder 
rumbled for over an hour, and when he finally took to 
the road the rain was falling steadily. Soon his clothes 
were soaked through and his body chilled by the sudden 
cold that accompanied the storm. This chill continued 
for several days, making it difficult for him to preach. 

He found that the life of an itinerant was far from 
easy. The country people, the whites as well as the Ne- 
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groes, gave him food and shelter, but sometimes he went 
for many hours without a bite to eat, for the settlements 
were far apart. By night he was exhausted, and his feet 
pained him so he could hardly sleep. It took him many 
days to reach Wilmington, and when he arrived he was 
so wracked with pain from the fall fever he had contracted 
that he was sick on his bed for a long time. The white 
people at whose house he stayed—leaders in the local 
Methodist Society—took care of him like an ailing brother, 
and he realized more than ever that Methodism was the 
Negro’s balm in Gilead. Then, as he began to recover his 
strength a pain lodged in his side that was so sharp he 
could scarcely draw his breath. It lasted for many weeks, 
and he began to wonder whether he would ever be of 
use to the Lord again. But the kind people with whom 
he stayed cared for him, and in time he mended and was 
able to go on. 

It was his plan to go to West Jersey to meet with 
Benjamin Abbott. He had once listened to him preach 
in Dover, and had heard him tell of his strange conver- 
sion. The evangelist had lived a life of riotous sin until 
he was forty and then, through the preaching of a Meth- 
odist preacher, had been reclaimed for Christ. His ser- 
mons and love-feasts were famous. It was said that when 
he preached the moans and groans of the sinful shook 
the house and the Saved fell to the floor in transports of 
joy. Allen felt he could learn something from Benjamin 
Abbott and be uplifted by his presence. 

He reached Abbott’s farm in late winter. His feet 
were sore from tramping several days on roads hard with 
frost. As he approached the house he saw a big man 
standing in the yard. He looked so much like a Quaker 

in his broad-brimmed black hat and _ straight-hanging 
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jacket that Allen thought he must be at the wrong house. 
Then he recognized the features of the evangelist. 
“Richard Allen?” boomed out a hearty voice. The 
big man came toward him with outstretched hands. “My 
son told me you were coming. Welcome in the name of 
the Lord!” He grasped Allen’s hand and shook it firmly, 
and his smile was as warm and friendly as the sun. Allen’s 
spirits rose, for he felt he was with a friend and father. 
His feeling of awe and devotion grew deeper during 
the weeks he remained at the Abbott farm. There was no 
pride or standoffishness in Benjamin Abbott or his wife. 
They were simple, uneducated, humble folk who served 
the Lord in their daily lives. Abbott worked his farm dur- 
ing the week and travelled about the neighborhood hold- 
ing prayer-meetings and love-feasts on the Sabbath, or 
whenever he was called. The farm hands told Allen 
what a wonderful man Abbott was. They said that at 
harvest time he would take his men from the fields to go 
with him to meeting, yet pay them for the full day’s work. 
Allen lived in his home, an honored guest though a 
Negro. He had never known his like. People of all per- 
suasions came to hear “old Abbott” preach. When they 
could not get in the house or barn, for the crowds, they 
stood outside and listened. His voice had such power 
that people were known to fall under it as though they 
were shot, or cut down by a sword. In his sermons he 
assailed the Devil in the same manner a pugilist fights 
an adversary. Allen once remarked this to Mrs. Abbott. 
“That’s true,” she said with pride. “In the old days 
Mr. Abbott lived with vice and bad company. He loved 
to fight and dealt his blows in a heavy and plentiful man- 
ner. He attended fairs and other public places, thinking 
to meet men of his own disposition. It was a rare fellow 
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would dare to provoke a fight with Mr. Abbott. Now it’s 
the Devil who fears his blows.” 

Allen was fascinated by the accounts that Benjamin 
Abbott gave of the dreams he had. Had he not known 
the evangelist’s deep faith and sincerity he might have 
suspected him of fabricating, but no one who knew Abbott 
doubted his word. Once he dreamed that he died and 
was carried to hell, where he saw all the devils and tor- 
tures of the damned. Another time he went to Heaven 
and received the communion cup from the hands of the 
Lord Jesus himself. 

He could describe these dreams with such vividness 
and power that people were moved to all sorts of ex- 
tremities of behavior. His language was simple and plain, 
but his words were attended with such power and energy 
by the hearts of the hearers that they fell before him like 
men slain in battle. 

One day he was preaching in a barn to a large con- 
gregation and as he preached over the shouts and moans 
of the listeners Allen saw a woman, known throughout 
the neighborhood for her loose living, suddenly arrested 
by the power of God. She scrabbled out at the door and 
took hold of a cheese-press to keep from falling. After 
a while Allen saw her set off for home and thought she 
had gone back to the Devil. But later in the day a neigh- 
bor woman came running to the Abbott farm and asked 
Benjamin Abbott to come immediately. The woman was 
on her bed, she said, and had lost the power of her body 
and limbs, and shook so that her bed was trembling under 
her. Allen went with Abbott to the woman’s house where 
they found about forty neighbors assembled to see what 
was the matter. The woman was shaking in the strangest 
manner Allen had ever seen, and Abbott said it was the 
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wonderful work of God. Then she broke into exhortation 
and told the people not to live as she had done. 

“You see, she said, “what sin has brought me to!” 

She spoke for an hour, and the neighbors stood 
around in a sort of stupor. After a while Abbott had to 
leave, but a man said later that the woman went on in 
this strange posture for two days and nights. Then the 
Lord gave her strength to get out of bed. On the third 
day she came running to the Abbott farm. 

“Daddy Abbott,” she said, weeping with joy, “God 
has given me a clean heart.” 

It was amazing to Allen to see the number of people 
Benjamin Abbott saved. Once he saw a man clapping his 
hands and shouting, “I am going to my Redeemer! Heaven 
be praised!” Then his hands ceased moving and he was 
dead. 

Another day a young man came in the house and 
burst into tears. 

He said, “Yesterday my brother was struck with your 
preaching, and we think he is dying.” 

Abbott straightaway went to the man’s house, taking 
Allen with him. When they got there they found eight 
neighbors gathered around to see him die. 

But the man said to Abbott, “Yesterday I was terri- 
fied under preaching. After I got home I was struck like 
a clap of thunder and all my sins were set before me, and 
I fell like a log on the floor. I thought I was going to die 
and expected to be in hell among devils and damned 
ghosts, for they were all around ready to receive me. I 
cried to God to have mercy on me, and people thought 
I was crazy and going to die, so they sent for my neigh- 
bors.” 


Abbott asked him how he felt then, did he feel the 
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curse and pain same as before? The man said he was 
now at perfect peace and his heart was light as a feather. 

“Why,” said Abbott, “God has converted your soul.” 

The man got on his feet, threw off his blanket, 
clapped his hands and shouted, “Glory to God!” 

There were many incidents like this. Sometimes 
Allen, being a practical man by nature, thought the shout- 
ing and groaning at the meetings were too loud and 
showy, that the people did not sufficiently listen to the 
evangelists words. But he did not express these thoughts, 
for he knew Abbott believed this was God’s way of saving 
souls. 

Allen himself preached at nights and on Sundays, 
and the Lord blessed his efforts. He made many friends 
and converts among the white people, and he was sorry 
to see the spring buds appear on the trees, for he knew it 
was time for him to leave. 

Benjamin Abbott was not an itinerant, merely a local 
preacher, so he could remain in one place and preach in 
the neighborhood, but Allen, though he had no regular 
circuit, had cast his lot as an itinerant and felt obliged 
to go on. 

Leaving Benjamin Abbott was like leaving a father. 
Next to Freeborn Garrettson he loved him more than any 
man he had ever known. 

Allen had new clothes and money in his pocket, for 
he had worked cutting wood for one of Abbott’s neigh- 
bors, Captain Cruenkleton. But the weather was still 
cold, and the walk into East Jersey was long and painful. 
He stayed with a man named Joseph Budd near the new 
mills, but his preaching was not so successful there, for 
his legs and back ached with inflammatory rheumatism. 
He went on, however, thinking the days would warm up 
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and his pains disappear. He came to the home of Jona- 
than Bunn, a Methodist leader near Bennington. The 
Bunns were a kind and affectionate white family who 
welcomed Allen as one of their own. 

The weather improved, his rheumatism eased, and he 
directed his steps toward Philadelphia. It was a long walk 
and possibly he went too fast the first day, for his feet 
got so sore and blistered he could hardly press them to 
the ground. But people were kind and humane in Penn- 
sylvania, even more than in Jersey, and they helped him 
all they could. 

When he reached Radnor township, twelve miles 
from Philadelphia, he could go no further, his feet pained 
him so. He stopped at Caesar Waters house. Here he 
received such loving care from Waters and his wife that 
he believed no Negro could have been more merciful. 

The first evening he sat down in front of the fire to 
rest, and when tea was on the table they asked him to 
come to the table. His feet were so sore and painful he 
could not put them to the floor, so he thanked them for 
their invitation but had to say he could not walk. 

“We will bring the table to you, then,” Mrs. Waters 
said kindly. And after tea was over she brought a pan 
of warm water and bathed his feet tenderly with water 
and bran. This eased them so much that the next day they 
were free from pain. 

The Waters asked Allen to preach for them, which 
he did the next evening, and they had a glorious meeting. 
Then, they asked him to stay until Sunday so they could 
get together a congregation to hear him. They begged 
him to stay longer, so he remained several weeks at Rad- 
nor. When he preached his last sermon there was great 
mourning and lamentation and the people spent most of 
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the night singing and praying. As one man left he grasped 
Allen’s hand and said, “You must be a man of God. I 
never heard such preaching before!” Allen felt as though 
the Lord had blest his efforts, as He had Benjamin Ab- 
bott’s. 

The next morning when he was preparing to leave, 
a Mr. Davis, whom he had seen at his meetings, came to 
the door leading a small, light horse. 

“This is for you,” he said, his face beaming. “It will 
help you to carry Christ’s message.” 

Allen was touched by the man’s generosity and told 
himself that if ever he could do so he would pay him for 
his kindness. The horse was too small to go far at one 
time, but he spared Allen’s feet from further suffering. 

He did not go to Philadelphia after all. He went to 
Lancaster instead. He might have spared himself the 
trouble, for the people were dead to religion and only a 
few bothered to hear him. In Little York, thirty miles\ 
away, it was a different story. He had some fine meetings’ 
there with the Germans. Then he went on to Maryland 
and stopped with Mr. Benjamin Glover. He and his wife 
were pious, but Allen was disgusted to see that their chil- 
dren had no religion at all. He preached in the neighbor- 
hood a while, then did what he had once thought he, 
would not do. He became a “helper” to several white | 
itinerants on brief circuits. He wanted to stay near Balti- | 
more. His heart was set on attending the Methodist meet- 
ing called for Christmas Eve in that city. 

At this meeting John Wesley's own representatives 
from England were going to reveal the plan the aging 
Wesley had for his flock across the ocean in America. For 
six weeks Freeborn Garrettson had been travelling like 
an arrow night and day, to the north and to the south, 
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spreading the news of the meeting. Methodist preachers 
from all over the country were converging on Baltimore. 
It was supposed to be the most important meeting ever 
held by the Methodists. Richard Allen thought he should 
be there to find out about Wesley’s plan. 


Chapter Four 


MENTING Al LOVELY LANE 
(CH RISTM AS, 1784) 


Richard Allen arrived early at the chapel on Lovely Lane 
in Baltimore, where the General Conference was to be 
held. It was a cold, gray Christmas Eve morning and the 
bare structure that served as chapel had not warmed up, 
though a fire was burning in the big stove the Methodists 
had installed for the occasion. 

Allen noted that some of the seats in the first few 
rows had been given backs, so he assumed these were for 
the important people who were coming. He knew it 
would not do for him to take a front seat. There were a 
few preachers, even among the Methodists, who would 
consider it impertinent for a Negro to make himself con- 
spicuous by taking one of the better seats. He sat down 
on a backless seat at the rear, rubbing his stiff hands. He 
was full of pleasurable excitement over the meeting. He, 
had heard just enough about it to know it was Wesley’s | 
plan to form a separate Episcopal Church, which would — 
be independent of English rule just as the American States ,' 
were. He had ordained Dr. Coke to be joint superinten-/ 
dent with Francis Asbury, and he had ordained two other 
Englishmen as presbyters to give the sacraments. 
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Allen had heard grumblings from a few preachers 
about this. Wesley had no right to ordain, they said. But 
Allen was used to these little bickerings. They often com- 
plained about Asbury, much as they admired him. What 
Richard Allen wanted to hear was what Wesley had to 
say about slavery, and what rules he would lay down 
about it. For even the Southerners, however much they 
disliked Mr. Wesley’s ideas, could not ignore them. 

The preachers were coming in, many of them di- 
sheveled and grimy from their long trip. Here and there 
a woman came in with her husband. Allen saw Thomas 
Ware and Nelson Reed in one corner, in serious debate. 
He had spoken to Mr. Ware on the street a few days be- 
fore about Dr. Coke. 

“Dr. Coke?” Ware had said. “Yes, he and Black Harry 
passed through our circuit some weeks ago. I met him on 
the Eastern Shore. At first he did not please me. His 
stature, complexion and voice are those of a woman. But 
after hearing him preach I saw many things to admire 
about him. I am not surprised that Wesley selected him to 
serve as superintendent. Superintendent—what a strange 
designation for a clergyman!” 

Later on Black Harry had given Allen a less favorable 
impression of Dr. Coke. Harry had been travelling with 
him as guide and servant and travelling companion for 
a long trip through the wilderness. Dr. Coke wanted to 
see something of the Societies in America, to give the 
Sacraments to Wesley’s wandering sheep, and to raise 
money for a Methodist school. Harry said that Dr. Coke 
was too dainty and impressed with his own importance. 
He was not always well received by the people, either. 
In Cambridge, Massachusetts, they wouldn’t even let him 
preach. 
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Allen did not trust Harry’s judgments completely. 
He admired the small, thin Negro with his aptness and 
readiness of speech, but Allen thought he had some of the 
qualities he complained about in Dr. Coke, notably his 
conceit. Yet he and Harry Hosier were friends. During 
the last two days he had undertaken to teach Harry to 
read and write, but the little Negro did not take kindly 
to learning. He said if he learned to read it would hamper 
his preaching. He liked to preach with the words rolling 
free on his tongue. 

It was true that he was a wonderful preacher. Some 
places the white people preferred his preaching to As- 
bury’s. He had a vivid imagination, like Benjamin Abbott, 
and could paint a colorful picture. 

He told Allen about the meeting between Asbury 
and Dr. Coke at Judge Barratt’s chapel. It seemed that 
when Asbury, weary and travel-worn, arrived at Barratt’s 
chapel for the Quarterly Meeting of the Circuit on Sun- 
day, November 14, the doctor, recently over from Eng- 
land, was already preaching. Asbury took his place in the 
congregation and when the sermon came to a close there 
was a moment of silence as the two men, who had never 
met before, approached each other with out-stretched 
arms and embraced in brotherly love. It was a stirring 
scene, Harry said. The fifteen preachers who had come 
to the meeting melted into tears, and soon the whole con- 
gregation—there must have been six hundred people— 
burst into tears. It was as if the chapel was struck with 
heavenly electricity. 

Allen kept his eye on the door. He saw Mr. Drom- 
goole come into the room. He had been travelling for 
ten years as a Methodist itinerant, longer than anyone 
present. He looked old before his time, Allen thought, 
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which showed what the hard life of a Methodist preacher 
did to a man. He himself had aged considerably in a 
year’s time—his feet and back still gave him trouble—and 
he was only twenty-four. 

| Then Harry Hosier came in, his eyes darting fitfully 
,about the room. Seeing Richard Allen by himself, he 
‘came over and took the seat next to him. They were the 
only Negroes attending the meeting. 

“The Reverend Mr. Asbury and the others are on 
their way from Perry Hall. They'll be here in a few min- 
utes,’ Harry informed him. Asbury, Garrettson and a 
few other Methodist leaders had been confabbing with 
the Englishmen at Mr. Gough’s residence twelve miles 
out in the country from Baltimore. Henry Dorsey Gough 
possessed a fortune in lands, and his country home, Perry 
Hall, was one of the most spacious and elegant in Amer- 
ica. Once Allen had heard Mr. Asbury say that its gardens 
and orchards were like an earthly paradise. 

The seats were filling up. Allen counted sixty preach- 
ers, which he thought was the largest number ever as- 
isembled. In all America there were only eighty-one full- 
time itinerants. Garrettson had not been able to see them 
all. 

In a little while there was a small commotion outside, 
then the door opened and the men from Perry Hall en- 
tered. As they made their way to the front, the eyes of 
every man and woman in the hall were fixed on them. 
Their curiosity was profound about the Oxford divine 
and his two companions who had been sent over to bring 
them John Wesley’s plans. As Methodists, they were de- 
voted to the aged Wesley, but as Americans they were 
still suspicious of English intentions. They felt differently 
about Francis Asbury. He was a plain, simple man, one 
of themselves. 
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Perhaps it was the contagion of this spirit of wariness 
as well as Harry Hosier’s earlier remarks that made Allen 
look critically at the little man leading the group to the 
front. He walked with a courtly air. His soft, delicate 
face was framed by long, silky hair and lit up with an 
engaging smile. It was a sharp contrast to the serious, 
sickly, lined face of Francis Asbury, just behind him. 
More than this, Dr. Cole and his two English companions 
wore long, flowing robes like the English clergy. Asbury 
or any American preacher would have scorned to appear 
in such dress. 

He forgot these outward differences, however, when 
Dr. Coke took the chair and explained Wesley's scheme 
for the organization of his church in America. The So- 
cieties were no longer to be scattered, with no sacraments 


or recognized authority, and Wesley himself had written, 


their liturgy, based on that of the Episcopal Church. 


When he finished speaking and the members had prayed. 
and considered, the Methodist Episcopal Church of Amer- 


ica was born by unanimous consent. 

But the details of Mr. Wesley's plan did not go un- 
challenged. The rugged individuals attending the con- 
ference were not of a mind to be dictated to. Francis 
Asbury, sensing their sentiments, was the first to question 
Wesley’s orders. He said that, notwithstanding Mr. Wes- 
ley’s selection, he would not consent to be ordained by 
Dr. Coke unless it was the wish of all the members 
present. 

Allen liked this action. It gave everyone a voice, not 
just one man, or a few men. But he was glad when the 
vote was taken and Asbury was chosen as fellow superin- 
tendent with Coke. He knew, as well as anyone there, 
the labor and self-sacrifice Asbury had made for Meth- 
odism in America. 
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Other questions were raised. Should the preachers 
wear gowns? The superintendents and some of the elders 
said yes, and their view was accepted, in spite of strong 
opposition. Allen was disgusted. What good was a gown 
except to give a man a feeling of superiority? It delighted 
him to hear so much grumbling. One man said in a loud 
aside that sooner or later they would get rid of the gown, 
and a ripple of assent followed his declaration. 

Someone else objected that the title “superintendent” 
had no dignity or ecclesiastical association. Dr. Coke 
agreed—Allen thought too readily—when “bishop” was 
suggested to replace it. “Bishop” was a more imposing 
title and seemed to Allen, like the robe, to set a man above 
his fellows. But all of these points were unimportant, he 
told himself, if the spirit of Methodism prevailed in a 
man’s heart. 

Dr. Coke seemed to grow more impatient of contra- 
diction as the three-day meeting progressed. Knowing 
the temper of the men in the chapel, many of whom had 
journeyed on horseback for hundreds of miles to attend 
this meeting, Allen expected that sooner or later there 
would be trouble. There was. 

An Irishman named Matthews, who had been con- 
verted from “Romanism” before he ever came to America, 
got red in the face when Dr. Coke insisted on presenting 
a resolution on a point which the congregation had ob- 
jected to. Unable to contain himself any longer, he rose, 
looked around the hall, and cried out, “Popery, popery, 
popery!” 

Dr. Coke rebuked him sternly for his rudeness, as 
though he were a child. The Irishman threw up his hands 
in disgust, said “Och!” and sat down, glowering, with his 
arms folded. 
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The Conference was suddenly in a state of agitation 
and suspense. They were on the Irishman’s side, that was 
apparent. From Asbury’s expressionless face no one could 
tell where he stood. Only the Englishmen seemed anxious 
for Dr. Coke to have his way. 

Dr. Coke, seeing which way the candle flame was 
blowing, seized the paper containing his resolution and 
tore it up angrily. Then he stared around the room and 
said in a high-pitched, petulant voice, “Do you think 
yourselves equal to me?” 

At that Nelson Reed—the “bacon-and-greens” preacher 
he was called because of the substantial and nourishing 
character of his preaching—got up. He turned to Asbury 
and said in his strong, round voice, “Dr. Coke has asked 
whether we think ourselves equal to him. I answer, yes, 
we do think ourselves equal to him, notwithstanding he 
was educated at Oxford and has been honored with the 
degree of Doctor of Laws; and more than that, we think 
ourselves equal to Dr. Coke’s king.” 

Dr. Coke saw he had gone too far. 

“He is hard upon me,” he said blandly. 

Asbury looked grim. “T told you that that our preach- 
ers are not blockheads,” he said, frowning. 

Then Dr. Coke did what may well have saved the 
Methodist church from foundering before it ever was 
launched. He smiled apologetically and asked the mem- 
bers’ pardon for his abrupt and impulsive actions. Allen 
felt the little man gained stature in his eyes and in the 
eyes of every person present by this humble about-face. 
The matter was dropped. 

The question of slavery was finally introduced. It| 
was not the first time the Methodists had faced the issue. | 
Four years before, at an informal conference in Baltimore, | 
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the question was asked: “Ought not this Conference to 
require those travelling preachers who hold slaves to give 
promises to set them free?” 

The answer had been “Yes. We pass our disapproba- 
tion on all our friends who keep slaves and advise their 
freedom.” At that time the sentiment in America was 
for freedom for all people. The Methodists were in the 
\vanguard of fighters for human rights. 

Now with the Revolution laid to rest, what would the 
answer be? Allen leaned forward on the edge of his seat 
to hear the debate. He knew there were men present 
who favored slavery, who owned slaves. Mr. Gough of 
Perry Hall was one. 

These men spoke up. Slavery was part of the life of 
the South, they said, woven into the domestic and indus- 
trial institutions. How could you do away with slavery? 
Think of the poor Negroes. Why, in Philadelphia condi- 
tions were intolerable for the free Negroes. They were too 
childlike and simple in their thinking to compete with 
white people. Slavery was a kindness to the Negroes. 

Allen had heard that often before. He had heard it 
from Stockley’s neighbors, on the Green at Dover, and 
wherever a group of white people met. It was all he could 
do to hold himself back from telling what he thought 
about this kind of reasoning. But he knew it was better 
to let someone like Freeborn Garrettson carry on the 
fight. The time might come when he would need to 
speak out for the Negroes—but until then it was better to 
hold his peace and try to establish himself as a man and 
as a Methodist. 

There were others who defended slavery on different 
grounds. What difference did it make, they said, whether 
a man owned slaves or not? Did it make a man worse to 
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own slaves or better to free them? Had God instructed 
Paul to free the slaves in Greece? 

But Dr. Coke and Francis Asbury eines John Wes- 
ley’s hatred of slavery and Freeborn Garrettson and others 
agreed foursquare. They gained their point, but Allen 
saw the vigor of the opposition and the looks that were 
directed toward Harry and himself by some of the South- 
erners during the debate. He had the uneasy feeling that, 
whatever the outcome, these partisans of slavery would 
not let the matter lie. 

But, the outcome was against them. It was ordered | 
that no person holding slaves should be admitted to the | 
Society or to the Lord’s Supper until he had complied) 
with the rules about slavery. The rules were that slaves| 
were to be freed, the older ones immediately, the younger, 
ones when they were twenty-five, and babies at birth. 

The sharpness of the debate left a lingering doubt in 
Allen’s mind. He wondered what Harry would say about 
it later on. Harry kept his tongue with white people, but 
could be blistering in conversation with Allen. Allen re- 
minded himself that he did not speak out, either. Yet 
there was a difference, though what the difference was he 
was not sure. 


Chapter Five 


RACIAL PREJUDICE (1784-1787) 


Of the three Englishmen Wesley sent to America in 1784 
Allen was most drawn to Richard Whatcoat. He was 
grave in his manner, like Francis Asbury, but had none 
of Asbury’s moroseness. He was never out of sorts, never 
upset by health problems. His disposition was mild and 
serene. Allen was pleased when Francis Asbury suggested 
he accompany Whatcoat on the Baltimore and Kent cir- 
cuits, to guide the Englishman over the rough, unmarked 
roads of the peninsula and introduce him to the Societies 
there. 

If Asbury had asked him, instead of Harry Hosier, to 
go with Dr. Coke, he would have been unhappy. He 
knew that he and the little doctor would not get along. 
Coke was too high-handed and overbearing. Harry did 
not mind that. He cut his sails to suit the prevailing wind. 
It was a talent Allen knew he himself lacked, if talent 
was the word. 

Allen enjoyed the months he spent with Richard 
Whatcoat. During their long travels together, which the 
Englishman made without a word of complaint in spite of 
the physical hardships he endured, he told Allen about 
John Wesley. How, shut out of the London churches for 
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his spontaneous exhortations, he had set out for Bristol. 
Then, shut out of the Bristol churches, he had preached 
in the open fields to the coal miners, and thus began the 
preaching that awakened all of England and America to 
a new yearning for Christ. He told him about his own 
itinerancy through Wales and Ireland, and gave Allen 
a picture of those curious and beautiful lands. 

Whatcoat was fifty years old, he told Allen. It was 
hard to believe. His face had none of Asbury’s lines and 
hollows, though Asbury was ten years younger. His ser- 
mons, like his nature, were mild. They did not stir the 
people to moods of exultation or despair. Yet his sweet- 
ness of character disposed them in his favor and he won 
many souls. | 

He felt strongly that slavery was wrong and said he 
was disappointed in the way some of the preachers had 
talked at the Christmas meeting. Yet, he added thought- 
fully, was it not more important for a man to be saved for 
Eternity than to gain his earthly freedom? Allen said 
that was all very well for a Negro, but could a slave- 
owner hope to be saved? He told Whatcoat the things 
he knew about slavery, the degradation and cruelty to 
which many slaves were subjected, and Whatcoat shook 
his head sadly. Still, he was not a Negro. He could not 
know what it was like to be owned like a piece of horse- 
flesh. Could any white man know? Then Allen remem- 
bered Freeborn Garrettson and Benjamin Abbott. You 
do not have to be crucified to know what suffering is. 

When Allen and Whatcoat returned to Baltimore in 
June they heard Dr. Coke had just taken the boat for 
England. He had left immediately following the close 
of an informal meeting with some of the leading Meth- 
odist preachers. At this meeting they had revoked the 
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rules about slavery passed at the Christmas Conference. 


\ 


|Allen was stunned by the news. 

He approached Francis Asbury about it. Why did 
they do this when it was contrary to what the Methodists 
preached? Asbury had a running blister on his mouth 
and seemed in worse health than usual. He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“Dr. Coke and I called on General Washington at 
Mount Vernon with a petition to emancipate the slaves. 
The General said he was with us in spirit but refused to 
lend his name to the petition. There are many others 
like him. The time is not ripe. We must wait, or the Meth- 
odist Church will meet a disastrous end. Perhaps at the 
next Conference we will see a change of heart.” But his 


_ face was gloomy, his spirits low. 


To Allen, Methodism had failed at a critical hour of 


its history. For days he went about brooding in his mind 


whether he should leave the church. Yet he knew that 
no other religion offered so much to the Negro. It ap- 
pealed to his emotions, offering him solace and hope in 
his hours of sadness, giving him the sense of dignity his 
‘spirit demanded. John Wesley’s simple philosophy_ of 
salvation for all men, of equality on earth as well as in 
heaven, was like a benediction. In time the church leaders 
would be converted, the slaves emancipated. Until that 
time came he could do more for his people as a Methodist 
than as a free Negro who had lost his bearings. 

He began to identify himself more closely with the 
Negro people. In his heart he felt a responsibility for their 
‘welfare. Yet he had no very close friends among them. 


‘He thought, ruefully, that he was not generally well liked. 
_As a boy he had lived to himself, dependent on no one 
‘person for companionship or help. His nature made him 
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critical of Negroes who were less independent, who did 
not accept the challenge that life offered them. He spoke 
too sharply at times, and acted in too high-handed a man- 
ner. There was too much steel in his soul, perhaps. The 
Negroes respected him, but he knew they thought he was 
stubborn and perverse. Shortly, he had occasion to find 
out how stubborn he was. 

A message came one day to meet Francis Asbury at 
Henry Gaffs house. Asbury was about to leave for the 
North. 

“Richard,” he said, standing by the mantelpiece, one 
of his rare sweet smiles animating his face. “When I re- 
turn I shall be going to the South. I want you to accom- 
pany me.” 

Allen was surprised. Black Harry was the man who 
usually went with Asbury. 

“Tm going to Virginia, North Carolina and the slave 
states further south. You understand that I cannot per- 
mit you to intermix with the slaves. The owners don’t 
like free Negroes mingling with their slaves. You will 
have to sleep in my carriage and I will give you your food | 
and clothing, if you need any. That is all I can do.” 

Allen did not like to refuse Asbury, but he had no, 
choice. 

“Under the conditions, Mr. Asbury, I cannot go with 
you.” 

Asbury raised his eyebrows. “Why not?” 

“Tf I’m taken sick who is to care for me? I’ve got to 
save up some money. I need to work as I go along.” 

Asbury tapped his fingers impatiently on the mantel. 
“All I get are my victuals and my clothes. Why should 
you ask for more than I?” 

There was a stubborn look in Allen’s dark eyes. 
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“No matter what your afflictions are, someone will 
take care of you. I doubt if it would be that way with 
me, he said dryly. 

Asbury was lost in thought a moment, then the trace 
of a smile played over his lips. He turned abruptly. 

“Think it over,” he said, leaving the room. “Tll be 
back in three months and you may give me your answer 
then.” 

Allen knew he would not change his mind. Not even 
John Wesley himself would take him to the slave states 
further south. 

Soon after this he left Baltimore. For several months 
he travelled with white itinerants in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, stopping to work when he felt the need. In the 
fall he returned to Radnor. He was drawn by his happy 
memories of the year before when he had stayed with 
Caesar Waters. This time he stayed with George Giger, 
another white member of the local Society, and he set to 
work. To make money he killed seven beeves and sup- 
plied the neighbors with meat. Also, he applied himself 
to learn the trade of shoe-making. It was his hope some- 
day to set himself up in business, so that it could never 
be said he was beholden to the Methodist Connection— 
or anyone else. Occasionally he preached. The white 
people still found consolation in his sermons, though it 
seemed to him there was less enthusiasm than before. A 
new mood seemed to be coming over the Societies. It 
was hard to understand. 

One day he got word from the elder in Philadelphia 
to come to the city. There was need of a Negro preacher 
to preach to the Negroes, he said, and to work with them 
in finishing St. George’s church. St. George’s on Fourth 
and Vine Streets, was an old structure that had been 
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built by a German Reformed Society and sold in 1770 to 
a member of the first Methodist Society in Philadelphia. 
He, in turn, had left it in trust to the Methodists. But the 
building had never been finished. It was still half-floored 
and the pulpit was just a rough, square box. Asbury took 
a great interest in St. George's, for it was the largest 
church the Methodists owned. Now that Methodism had, 
established itself as an organized religion he wanted it 
floored and plastered and properly furnished as a place 
of worship. 

St. George’s was as much for the Negroes as the 
whites, the elder said. Allen might have disputed this, 
for the Negroes he talked to said the white members did 
not welcome them, but treated them with indifference | 
and, sometimes, downright disdain. But he agreed, think- 
ing that if the Negroes worked on the church they would 
win the white peoples’ gratitude. Also, if they labored on 
it, the Negro members would feel the church was partially 
theirs. He thought this was important. He and another 
member, Absalom Jones, a somewhat older man, got 
together a group of Negroes. They worked hard in their 
spare time to put in the gallery and new floors. Then, 
they went around and collected money to help furnish 
the church. Some of the pennies were real love offerings, 
for there was little money to spare among the Negroes. 
Still, Allen and Jones said they would take greater pride 
in their church if they sacrificed for it. 

Jones was also from Delaware. His master had 
brought him to Philadelphia in 1762 when he was a boy, 
and had him work in his store packing and carrying out 
goods. He learned to write from the store clerk and in 
1766 began to attend night school. He saved up and 
purchased his wife’s freedom, then his own, but contin-, 
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‘ued to work for his old master for wages. He was intelli- 
gent and enterprising. When Allen met him he was one 
of about a hundred free Negroes in Philadelphia who 
owned property. He had bought a lot and built two 
houses on it that he rented. He and Allen were drawn 
together by common bonds: their religion and their de- 
‘sire to improve the lot of the Negroes. 

The elder kept calling on Allen to come to the city 
to preach and finally, in February, he decided to move 
to Philadelphia. He was not anxious to leave Radnor, for 
there was a freer, happier spirit in the airy country than 
he found in the city. But he saw there was work to be 
done, and the trip back and forth was tiring. It was his 
hope to remain in the city only a few weeks, then go 
back to Radnor. But the weeks went by and Richard 
Allen knew that he could not leave. His eyes were opened 
to a wide and neglected field where he was needed sadly. 

Conditions had never been good for the free Negroes 
and were growing steadily worse. Philadelphia was the 
frontier of slavery, with free Negroes constantly coming 
in from the nearby states, causing a surplus of unskilled 
labor and depressing the wages of those already there. 
These refugees huddled together in the worst sections 
of the city, the majority of them living at a very low 
standard, feeling the pinch of continued poverty. Some 
lived in utter squalor and near starvation. Only a few, 
like Absalom Jones and James Forten, a sail-maker, had 
been able to acquire enough education to transact busi- 
ness and live respectably. 

The elder at St. George’s told Allen he would have 
to preach at five o'clock in the morning, as that was the 
only time the Negroes could come. This was a cross to 
Allen, but he did the best he could to increase the num- 
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ber of members at the church. It was not easy. Many 
who formerly might have gone to St. George’s would not 
go. They said they preferred no church at all to one where 
they were not wanted. It was not like the old days, when 
Negroes and whites listened together to the Methodist | 
itinerants and shared their love feasts. The Societies had | 
been friendly then. Now that the Methodists had a fine 
church the white people were too good to sit next to their | 
Negro brothers. The Negroes were told to sit in chairs 
around the walls and to wait for Communion until the | 
white brethren were done. They were discontented and- 
restless, and spoke disparagingly of the Methodist church. | 
Allen found it hard to answer their arguments, but 
he pointed out that if they withdrew from the church, 
where would they find salvation? And what opportunity 
did they have except in the church to meet one another 
and converse over their common concerns? They were 
excluded by the white people from participation in neigh- 
borhood affairs. They had no part in city life. Their 
names were never mentioned in the newspapers except 
for the crimes they committed, or allegedly committed. 
For lack of wider opportunities they needed the church. 
Reluctantly they listened and reluctantly they drifted 
back to St. George’s. But Allen’s advice had its influence 
only on the more thoughtful Negroes. Some of them, 
like Allen himself, were members of Blades Wildgoose’s 
class that met on Monday nights. The vast majority of | 
them, oppressed by poverty and ignorance, turned a deaf/ 
ear to any kind of religious instruction. It was these Allen 
gave his attention to, for he felt they were a long forgotten | 
people. He preached to them all over the city, sometimes ! 
as often as five times a day. He preached on the commons, 
at Southwark, Northern Liberties, or wherever he could 
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get the crowds to listen. He went to the nearby villages, 
walking or on horseback—to Attleborough, Columbia, Ben- 
Salem and many other places. His voice grew hoarse 
from preaching. But his reputation extended throughout 
the city and he raised a Society of forty-two Negro mem- 
bers. 

Since they could not meet the year round in open 
fields and leaky barns, Allen induced them to join St. 
George's. But they were not happy about going to a 
church that received their race with such ill will and 
Allen, knowing their dissatisfaction and fearing that the 
treatment accorded them would turn them away from 
Methodism, thought the time had come to build a church 
of their own. He talked it over with Absalom Jones, 
whose judgment he respected, and he agreed. They and 
two other Negro members from St. George's, William 
White and Dorus Ginnings, went to see the elder about 
the matter. 

The elder raised his hands in exasperation and said 
their plan was ridiculous. 

“A church for Negroes? What is wrong with St. 
George's? Isn't it good enough for you?” 

Allen did not betray his anger. 

“The Negroes at St. George’s feel much cramped,” 
he said smoothly. “We have established prayer meetings 
of exhortation, and the Lord has blessed our endeavors. 
We see the forlorn state of our colored brethren and know 
they have no place to worship, for the white people at 
St. George’s consider them a nuisance. It seems just and 
reasonable that they should build their own church.” 

The elder was red in the face, and the words that 
came to his mouth were uncontrolled. 

“Just and reasonable? A Negro has no notion of the 
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meaning of those words. Who do you think you are to 
say what you will do? You will do as I say! I forbid you 
to establish meetings. The scum of the city gathering to- 
gether to conduct their own services! Why, it is not only 
unseemly, it is dangerous. Do not trouble me again with 
such notions or I shall see that you are excluded from 
the church.” 

Allen looked at the elder, his face long drawn and 
sorrowlul. It was the first time a Methodist had spoken 
to him in this manner. Times had changed. The Negro 
no longer had a place of refuge; he would have to look 
out for himself. 

“We will not trouble you further,” he said quietly. 
Only the hard line of his mouth indicated his feelings. 

He turned away sadly and, with his companions, 
left the church they had worked so hard to improve. 

There was no one he knew among the white people 
in the church—Freeborn Garrettson, Benjamin Abbott, or 
any of the other anti-slavery Methodists—to whom he 
could turn. They were too involved in their own evan- 
gelism to worry about a separate church for the Negroes. 
Bishop Asbury was certainly too harried by the vastness 
of this pastorage to concern himself with their problem. 
The only thing to do, as Allen saw it, was for them to 
bear their trial with patience, and hope that time would 
bring a change. 

The white people at St. George’s were displeased by 
this show of religious fervor on the part of the Negroes. 
Attending Sunday morning service had become a fash- 
ionable exercise. Who wanted to put on her best cloak 
and bonnet and come to church to mingle with “dis- 
reputable” Negroes who were “dirty” and “disgusting”? 
Yet, as happened once in a while, if a young Negro woman 
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appeared in a new dress of fashionable cut, it was a mat- 
ter for suppressed laughter. Decent clothing was suitable 
only for white people, it seemed. 

During the service the Negroes, used to the unre- 

strained emotionalism of outdoor evangelism, and anxious 
to express their feelings, often clapped their hands or let 
out a wail or a cry of joy. These demonstrations were 
greeted with ill-humor or raised eyebrows, indicating 
horror. 

Times had changed since the Methodists gathered 
together to sing Charles Wesleys beautiful hymns in 

simple fellowship, unaware that one member was better 
than another. John Wesley had built a church, but the 
walls he raised had shut out_love. 

Richard Allen felt a heaviness of spirit he could not 
shake. He knew that many of the Negroes were ignorant 
and unseemly in their behavior. Education was denied to 
them, as well as any other civilizing influence. A man 
tends to be what he is told he is, though his heart may 
secretly bleed at the image he presents to himself. What 
the Negroes needed was an organization of their own, in 
which the white people had no part. 

The creation of this organization was precipitated 
by an incident that happened one Sunday morning in 
November at St. George’s church. 

The week before it had been announced that hence- 
forth the Negroes would not sit around the walls and in 
the rear of the church. They were to sit in the gallery. 
Actually, this was not altogether displeasing to them, for 
they knew the white people resented their presence on the 

ground floor of the church, and they had no desire to in- 
trude themselves. In the gallery they thought they would 
be to themselves. 
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On this Sunday morning Richard Allen and Absalom 
Jones met, as was often their custom, on their way to the 
church. They were joined by several other Negroes before 
they reached Fourth Street, so that there was a group of 
five or six of them when they arrived at St. George’s. They 
were met at the door by the sexton. 

“Go up to the gallery,” he said peremptorily. 

“Is there a special place for us to sit?” Absalom Jones 
asked. 

“You ll see where to sit,” was the sexton’s curt answer. 

The service had just begun, so they moved as silently 
as they could up the stairs to the gallery. There were no 
chairs along the wall. Since the gallery was sparsely occu- 
pied they took the seats forward. Just as they got to their 
seats the elder, below, said, “Let us pray.” They all knelt 
down. 

In a moment or two Richard Allen was aware of a 
scuffing sound and was shocked to see one of the trustees 
trying to pull Absalom Jones from his knees. 

“You must get up,” the trustee was saying roughly. 
“You must not kneel here. This is not the proper place.” 

Jones, ordinarily a mild and amiable man, did not 
comply. “Wait until the prayer is over, then I will move,” 
he said quietly but firmly. 

The trustee tightened his grip on Jones’ arm and 
struggled to pull him from his knees. 

“Get up now, he said, his face red with exertion. “Get 
up or I will call for help and force you to.” 

But Absalom Jones resisted. He remained on his 
knees. “Wait until prayer is over,’ he repeated in the 
same quiet tones, endeavoring to bow his head. 

The man beckoned for help to another of the trustees 
standing in the gallery. He came quickly and took hold 
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of William White, the man kneeling next to Jones, and 
tried to lift him from his knees. Before the struggle was 
over the elder had finished his prayer. Everyone now 
stood up, including Jones and White. The trustees, seeing 
themselves outdone, muttered insults and glared at the 


| group of Negroes. They did not have to trouble them- 


selves further, however, for Allen and Jones and all the 


_ rest, without saying a word, filed out of the pews and 
| down the stairs and out of the church. It was the first pub- 
lic demonstration of resistance to discrimination and in- 
| justice by a group of American Negroes. 


The congregation, many of whom had seen the in- 
cident from below, followed the Negroes’ exit with their 
eyes. They knew the Negroes had worked hard to build 
the gallery and lay new floors, and had even subscribed 
largely toward furnishing the church. Many of them 
were ashamed of the way the trustees had acted. 

But there was no apology. No one came to the door 
of St. George’s to say he was sorry. Whatever their per- 
sonal feelings were, the members did not humble them- 
selves. Some, no doubt, saw the Negroes leave without 
regret. What were they but a nuisance and a disgrace 
to the Methodist Church? It was good riddance. 

But the incident at St. George’s was not good pub- 
licity. When the story was told about town that the 
Negroes were pulled from their knees while in prayer 
many white people, whose own relations with the Negroes 
had not been exemplary, were quick to condemn the 
Methodists. It was easy for them to see the mote in their 
brother's eye, if not the beam in their own. 

It was a bitter experience for Allen. More than any of 
the Negroes who had attended St. George’s church, his 
life had been devoted to the Methodists. He had learned 
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from them that Grace was not denied a man because of 
the color of his skin, that all men were brothers. He had ; 
seen equality practiced in their homes. He had dreamed | 
of Wesley’ church becoming the means by which the 
evil disease of slavery would be stamped out. Now he was 
cut off from attending the church he loved by insult and 
indignity. 

He went about many days in deep depression, won- 
dering what he should do. But his Lord had not forsaken 
him. The break at St. George’s, as hard as it was to bear, 
was to be an unforeseen blessing for him and for his 
people. The spirit of independence which had moved the 
small group of Negroes to leave the church had just be- 
gun to find expression. It was destined to grow stronger. 


Chapter Six 


THE FIRST AFRICAN SOCIETY 
(1787) 


Allen’s African Methodist Society was a thing of the past 
except for a few Negroes who continued to meet for prayer 
services in Allen’s and others’ homes. Yet Allen was not 
idle. He was actively engaged in formulating a plan for 
a project that had lurked in the back of his mind since 
his early days in Dover. He had suggested the idea to 
Absalom Jones several months before—a Free African 
Society. Then, he had thought in terms of a society of 
Negro Methodists. Now it included all Negroes regardless 
of their religion. He and Jones had talked it over with 
a number of men and, finding them in accord, were now 
at Jones’ house drawing up a preamble to present at a 
meeting the following week. 

Absalom Jones was writing at Allen’s dictation. Allen 
was twenty-seven now and had lost his youthful appear- 
ance; he was growing heavy. There were puffs under his 
dark, serious eyes, owing to exposure and bouts of illness 
during his itinerancy, and a little frown was engraving 
itself on his forehead—not of discontent, but the mark of 
a mind with unsolved problems. His mouth, thick-lipped 
yet sensitive, indicated the stubborn and self-conscious 
pride that was intrinsically a part of him. 
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Absalom Jones was one of his few close friends. The 
dislocations of slavery had made Allen self-reliant, but 
too sure of his own judgments. Many people thought 
him egocentric and hard. It was only when they heard 
him preach that they saw his sweetness of soul and the 
deep love that throbbed in his heart. In his personal 
relations he was not so successful. He was grateful that 
a man like Jones, fourteen years his senior, should over- 
look his hard-headed ways and be his friend. 

Jones finished writing and put down his pen. He 
handed the paper to Allen. “Read it aloud,” he said, “and 
let us hear how it sounds.” 

Allen took the paper and read it slowly, punctuating 
the sentences in ecclesiastical style. 


THE SOCIETYS PREAMBLE 


“Whereas Absalom Jones and Richard Allen, two men of 
the African race, who, for their religious life and conversation 
have obtained a good report among men, these persons, from 
a love to the people of their complexion whom they beheld 
with sorrow, because of their irreligious and uncivilized state, 
often communed together upon this painful and important 
subject in order to form some kind of religious society, but 
there being too few to be found under the like concern, and 
those who were, differed in their religious sentiments; with 
these circumstances they labored for some time, till it was 
proposed, after a serious communication of sentiments, that 
a society should be formed, without regard to religious tenets, 
provided the persons lived an orderly and sober life, in order 
to support one another in sickness, and for the benefit of their 
widows and fatherless children.” 


He paused and considered. “There’s only one thing 
I would change,” he said unhappily. 
“What is that?” 
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“The part that reads, ‘without regard to religious 
tenets. I wish it were Methodist. Perhaps we can change 
it later, if the members agree.” 

Absalom Jones knew there would be no agreement. 
Since the Negroes had been insulted at St. George’s, 
Methodism was not in high favor among them in Phila- 


) delphia. He wondered that Allen should remain so blindly 


loyal. Many of the Negroes from St. George’s were look- 
_ing favorably on the Episcopal church, and he was a 


\ little inclined that way himself. 


But the important thing was to see the plan put into 
operation. He and Allen both believed that a mutual 
benefit society, aside from the help it would render the 
Negroes, was the best way to meet the growing criticism 
by the white people that Negroes were incapable of look- 
ing after themselves. 

The April 12 meeting was held at Allen’s, and the 
small group of men present listened with attention as he 
read the preamble. It was the first time they, or anyone 
else in America, had heard of an organization by and for 
Negroes. 

“Times are not good for our people,” Allen added 
when he had finished, looking around. “Patrick Henry 
said something about hanging together or hanging sep- 
arately. This applies equally to the Africans. We must 
work together, forgetting our differences. We must show 
the white people of America that the Africans are worth 
more to their country than menials and slaves. There 
are some who believe we shall have to use violence to get 
our rights. I say this is wrong. There must be no blood- 
shed or hate. One of the purposes of this benevolent so- 
ciety is to bring about an improvement in the Africans’ 
lives that will win us respect and freedom.” 
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He knew, of course, that the society would appeal 
to only a select few of the free Negroes in Philadelphia. 
The vast majority were too poor to pay dues, however 
small. And many were so beaten down by poverty and 
privation they had ceased to hope for a better future. It 
was too much to expect them to have a pride in their race. 
A man cannot be proud of something that causes him to 
be treated as less than human. But Allen hoped that even 
these outcasts would benefit from the lessons of thrift, 
sobriety and industry taught by the society. Social prog- 
ress does not come overnight. 

The meeting broke up, with a decision to meet again 
the following month to draw up rules for the society. In 
the meantime they were to consider how best to serve the 
Negro people. 

Richard Allen was happier than he had been since 
leaving St. George’s. The society he had dreamed of was 
now a reality. Though he had given in on the non-sec- 
tarian aspect of the plan, the moral implications were 
clear. Surely God would bless the society, even as He 
had Allen’s own private affairs. 

Since moving to Philadelphia, only slightly over a 
year ago, Allen had done well for himself. He had made 
enough money to buy a property on Spruce Street for his 
shoe shop. At first, he had not known how he could live 
in the big metropolis. The city was swarming with un- 
employed free Negroes, particularly men. The most for- 
tunate were those whose wives were cooks, for they could 
supply them with food from their master’s kitchens. The 
competition for menial jobs was so great that wages were 
pitifully small, even if jobs could be found. In industry, 
the most skilled Negroes were turned away because of 
their complexion. A man was fortunate who could work 
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into some sort of trade. This was what Allen wanted to 
do, but he did not have the capital. 

One day he was walking down Walnut Street when 
a white woman came to the door of her brick house and 
called to him. 

“Are there no chimney-sweeps in the whole of Phila- 
delphia?” she said in a disgruntled voice. “The Africans 
complain they cannot get work, yet when you need one 
to sweep your chimney there is none to be found.” 

Allen gave the matter swift thought. Only an agile 
boy could climb a small, defective chimney—and he was 
not that. But he knew of several boys who would be glad 
to make the money. 

“TIl get you a sweep, he said quickly. 

He brought the boy and stayed with him to supervise 
the work. The woman was pleased with the care he took 
and suggested other people who wanted their chimneys 
swept. Allen rounded up a group of likely boys and said 
he would pay them to work for him. He would help them 
find jobs and act as their supervisor. It turned out to be a 
successful financial arrangement for both him and the 
boys, and created good will among many white people. 

It was the best solution to Allen’s problem. It gave 
him time for preaching and made him his own master. 
Had it not been for this he might have been tempted to 
return to itinerancy after leaving St. George’s Church. 

There was something else that held him to Phila- 
delphia. This was a young woman he had met, named 
Sarah. She was hard-working and thrifty, qualities Allen 
admired, and she shared his zeal for Methodism. He be- 
lieved that marriage with Sarah would give him the kind 
of home he wanted, a haven of affection and of peace. 
To Allen marriage was more than physical love. It was 
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a spiritual contract, approved by the Lord, as well as a 
business partnership. He was glad that Sarah favored him. 

Now, the Society was an added reason for remaining 
in Philadelphia. 

The second meeting was held in May at Sarah 
Dougherty’s house and the financial rules were drawn up 
by the eight men who were present. They were Richard 
Allen, Absalom Jones, Samuel Baton, Joseph Johnson, 
Cato Freeman, Caesar Cranchell, James Potter and 
William White. 

The dues were small—one shilling a month. They 
hoped this would enable many people to belong. After a 
year, any member in financial distress—not brought on by 
his own imprudence—would receive three shillings, nine 
pence, a week from the Society. To insure the money was 
fairly paid, no drunken or disorderly person would be 
allowed to join the Society, and if a member became so 
he would be required to withdraw from membership. The 
widows of deceased members were to enjoy the benefit 
of the Society and their childrens’ education was to be 
paid for if they could not attend the Quakers’ free school. 
Also, the children were to be put as apprentices in suitable 
trades or places, if this were required. 

On paper, the purpose of the Society seemed mainly 
financial. Actually, it was far more than this. It gave the 
Negroes a society of their own, removed from the paternal! 
benevolence of well-intentioned white people. It gave 
them an opportunity to meet and discuss their common 
problems. It exerted a form of parental discipline over 
the behavior of the members. It united them in spirit. 
For the first time in their history the Negroes of America 
were organized as a group to help each other. Allen, never 
satisfied, envisioned a larger plan still—one that would see 
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societies like this in every city in America. Yes, even in 
the slave states down south. But this would take time. 

Joseph Clark, a Quaker, was unanimously chosen 
clerk and treasurer of the Society, and it was written into 
the rules that whenever his successor was chosen he too 
would be a Quaker. However the members might vary 
in their religious beliefs, they were in accord on one point: 
the integrity of the Quakers. Allen was not happy to see 
the influence of one religious group prevail in this way, 
particularly since it was a group as uncongenial to him 
in spirit as the Quakers, but he knew Joseph Clark was a 
good. choice, and he could not in honesty speak against 
the Quakers. 

The Free African Society was a success from the out- 
set. Applications to join came in rapidly. The committee 
of three monitors who were first appointed to dispense 
the funds and look into the behavior of the members was 
increased to ten by December. It was the earnest desire 


| of the founders to make the Society a model of Christian 
_ behavior. As it increased in numbers they hoped it would 
| increase equally in grace and in knowledge of every 


Christian virtue. As it turned out, the Society was com- 
posed largely of members whose morals left little to be 
corrected. The first disciplinary case was not brought to 
their attention until September 1788. Then, a man named 
Samuel S. left his wife and child to keep company with 
a common woman. He was disowned by the Society until 
he could give proof that he had mended his ways. 

As a result of this case a special resolution was passed 
that “no man should live with any woman as man and 
wife without she is lawfully his wife, and his certificate 
must be delivered to the clerk to be put on record.” 

Later, a further regulation was added. Any member 
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who wished to marry was to inform the committee, who 
would then present the request at the monthly meeting. 

Though deeply concerned with the Christian be- 
havior of their members, the Society for over a year held 
to its original non-religious ruling. There were those, how- 
ever, who objected from the beginning to the cold, formal, 
business-like character of the meetings. They missed the 


religious experience of a church service and wanted the 


Free African Society to give it to them. So much pressure 
was put on the Society belie in September, 1788, a com; 
mittee was created to work out a better program for the 
meetings. The outcome was an order to the members to 
be in their seats at seven o'clock, in order to observe a 
fifteen-minute period of silent prayer and meditation 
before the meeting began. The spirit of the Quakers was 
again asserting itself. 

Richard Allen was indignant. He spoke out sternly in 
the meeting. He had agreed to the non-religious charac- 
ter of the Society, since this was impartial. He could not 
agree to the high hand of the Quakers taking control. 
Some of the members were sympathetic to his view, but 
most were not. A silent period of meditation was not, 
in their estimation, a religious service of any kind. Seeing 
his defeat, Allen left the meeting abruptly, his face down- 
cast and gloomy. 

It was his great misfortune that he could not brook 
opposition on points of religion. To him the Methodists 
were the first people to bring glad tidings to the Negroes. 
He believed the’ simple Gospel they preached was best | 
suited to the Negro people, and he stood firm on this} 
point. If any religion was to Heh in the Society it 
should be Methodism. 

He went about town talking to individual members 
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and suggested calling a special meeting to consider the 
question. This was contrary to the Society’s rules, which 
said that “no member shall convene the Society.” When 
his action became known a committee came to reason him 
into a more co-operative attitude. It did no good. They 
paid him a second call, but again he was adamant. Fi- 
nally, on June 20, the committee reluctantly brought its 
report to the meeting. It was read twice before being 
approved, for Richard Allen was held in the highest es- 
teem. No one wanted his influence lost to the Society. 
But the report said: 


“We, the Society of Free Africans of the city of Philadelphia, 
having, according to discipline established among us, long 
treated with Richard Allen, one of our members, for attempt- 
ing to sow division among us, and endeavoring to convince 
him of his error in so doing, and of the breach of good order 
which he thereby committed but finding him refractory, and 
declaring that he no longer considers himself a member of 
our Society, do find it our duty to declare that he has dis- 
‘united himself from membership with us by refusing to sub- 
mit himself to the rules of the Society and to attend our 
meetings, he is accordingly disunited until he shall come to 
a sense of his conduct and request to be a member according 
to our discipline.” 


Allen’s bitterness was acute. The Free African So- 
ciety had been his idea, and he and Absalom Jones were 
the founders. Now he was thrust out of it. The only 
consolation he had, if there was any, was the absence of 
Absalom Jones’ name from among those signing the re- 
port. His friend, at least, had not opposed him. 

He could not, in conscience, request to be reunited 
as amember. He would find satisfaction, as he had found 
it before, in preaching to the poor Negroes throughout 
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the city, in directing their steps toward a Christian life. 
The elder was glad for him to preach providing he did 
not attempt to establish an independent church or society. 

Yet, Allen followed the activities of the Free African 
Society with unabated interest, and took a personal pride 
in their accomplishments. He was delighted when 
Absalom Jones told him that Henry Stewart had visited 
Newport, Rhode Island, and helped to establish a Society 
of forty members there, as well as one in Boston. The 
spirit of unity he had dreamed of was coming to pass. 

He was also pleased when the Society petitioned the 
Mayor of Philadelphia to rent the burial grounds known 
as Potters Field. Allen had seen slaves buried in un- 
marked graves on the edge of plantations, as well as in 
ditches beyond the town. Even the Quakers, as tolerant 
as they claimed to be, were unwilling to share their ceme- 
teries with the Negroes. Potter's Field was already, in 
part, occupied by Negro graves, so it was a logical place 
for them to use. Allen was glad to see the Philadelphia 
doctors name, Benjamin Rush, among the petitioners. 
He had been outspoken in favor of the Negroes when 
they left St. George's. 

Allen heard the Free African Society spoken of with 
respect throughout the city by white people as well as 
by colored. He felt a deep thankfulness, and in his heart 
was sorry that he no longer belonged. But early in 1791 
Absalom Jones came to him with some welcome news. 
The Society had decided to organize a Negro church and 
purchase a lot to build it on. He wanted Allen to join 
with him, William Gray and William White to raise funds 
for the church. 

“What is the denomination of the church?” asked 
Allen. 
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“That will be decided by vote later on. Possibly it 
will be Methodist. I do not know.” 

Allen was glad to work on the plan to build a church 
for the Negroes. A number of prominent white people 
had spoken in favor of it, even Benjamin Franklin. If the 
Methodist elder objected now the time had passed when 
he could do anything about it. 

The elder did not give up easily, however. When he 
saw the names of Allen and Jones on the subscription list 
he was incensed, remembering their earlier attempt to 
build a Methodist church. He told them to erase their 
names or they could no longer be considered Methodists. 

This time Allen looked him squarely in the eye. He 
said, “If you will show us where we have violated any 
law of discipline of the Methodist Church, we will sub- 
mit, and if there is no rule violated in the discipline, we 
will proceed on.” 

The elder replied coldly, “We will read you all out.’ 

Allen politely suggested that if he did so, they would 
seek further redress. He had in mind Bishop Asbury. The 
elder then changed his tactics and said he meant to be 
their friend. 

“But it is wrong of you to build a church,” he said, 
trying to think up arguments against it. 

Allen was not in a mood to argue. “If you deny us 
your name,” he said, “you cannot seal up the Scriptures 
and deny us a name in Heaven. We believe Heaven is 
free for all who worship in spirit and in truth.” 

“So you are determined to go on?” the elder said, 
obviously exasperated. 

“Yes, God being our Helper,” answered Allen. And 
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he and Absalom Jones turned to leave, brushing aside 
the elder’s last words: “We will disown you all from the 
Methodist Connection.” 

The church was, as yet, only an “African” church. 

Allen wanted it built in a part of the city accessible to 
the Negroes. He found a good lot on the corner of Lom- 
bard and Sixth Streets that belonged to a Mr. Wilcox, and 
the committee agreed for him to negotiate with the owner. 
Allen made an agreement which bound him to buy the 
lot—then found that most of the committee wanted an- 
other one on Fifth Street. He was stuck with the pur- 
chase. He could have forfeited his agreement, but was 
unwilling to do so. As it turned out, the lot was of use 
later on. 

The question of religious affiliation was now put up 
to the members of the Society. To Richard Allen’s great 
disappointment only two people in the whole Society 
were in favor of the Methodist Connection: he and Ab- 
salom Jones. The vast majority wanted to join with the 
Episcopalians. Jones bowed to the general will. Richard 
Allen was again alone in his adherence to the Methodists. 

This time the Negroes did not turn him away. They 
told him they wanted him as the minister of their African 
Church. They knew that of all the Negro preachers in 
Philadelphia he would serve them best. Allen was pleased, 
but told them he could not accept because he was a 
Methodist. He was indebted to the Methodists for what 
religion he had; he was born and awakened under them; 
he could not be anything else but a Methodist. Yet, he 
said, he would leave them in peace and love and would 
do nothing to retard them in building their church. When 
they were done he would go out with his own subscrip- 
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tion paper, for he was determined the Negroes should 
have a Methodist church. 

But work of another kind was awaiting him. A tre- 
mendous task was about to be put to Allen and his friend 
Absalom Jones, unconnected with religion. Philadelphia 
was on the brink of one of the most tragic events in the 
city’s history, one in which Negroes and whites were both 
hopelessly involved. It was the Yellow Fever epidemic 
of 1793. 


Chapter Seven 


CARING FOR THE SICK 
ANDTHE: DEAD (1793) 


Early on the morning of August 20 Richard Allen, in quest 
of materials for his shoe repair shop, crossed the corner 
of Walnut and Second Streets and saw the slender, erect 
figure of Dr. Benjamin Rush coming up from the direction 
of the docks. He paused to wait for the doctor. Dr. Rush 
was coughing, which was chronic with him, but Allen 
noted a weariness in his stride and, as he came closer, a 
harried look on his face. His clothes, usually so fastidious, 
were not carefully pressed. 

“Good morning, Doctor Rush,” he said. “May I speak 
with you?” 

The doctor stopped short. He was in his forties, but 
already quite gray. His long, thin face, with its aquiline 
nose and deep-set eyes, was that of a scholar. 

“My answer should be ‘No,’ Richard. I have no time 
to spare from my rounds. I had only three hours’ sleep 
last night. There is much sickness abroad in our city. 
What do you wish?” 

“Sir, it is the sickness I want to ask you about. I hear 
there is a plague in Philadelphia. Is it true?” 

The doctor looked thoughtful. He did not wish to 
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start an alarm. On the other hand, he could trust Richard 
Allen not to spread rumors and, if the fever continued, 
he might have to enlist the Negro’s assistance. 

“I don't know that I would call it a plague, but a 
malignant fever has broken out in Water Street and has 
already carried off twelve people. It is supposed to have 
been produced by some damaged coffee which putrified 
on one of the wharves.” 

“Do you think the danger is passed?” 

The doctor frowned and looked toward Water Street, 
apprehensively. “I do not know. I do not think so.” Then 
a reassuring smile flitted over his lips as he looked back 
at Allen. “You have nothing to worry about, Richard. The 
Africans are immune to the disorder. I have yet to hear 
of a single case among those of your color.” 

Allen was interested. 

“How can it be, Dr. Rush,” he asked, “that an African 
would not contract the same disease as a white man?” 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. “I do not know. 
How can it be that your skin is black and mine white? 
Who knows? But if the sickness continues we may need 
additional nurses. Many white nurses refuse to care for 
the sick.” 

Allen saw what the doctor had in mind. “Perhaps the 
sickness will shortly end,” he remarked. 

Dr. Rush ran his finger around the inside of his collar. 
It was a hot and humid morning. He might have told 
Allen more about the yellow fever, but the details were 
too repulsive to relate. He had to get home to his break- 
fast before starting out again on his calls. 

“Perhaps it will,” he said in a voice that did not sound 
hopeful. “Good day.” He went striding up Walnut Street 
toward his home. 
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Richard Allen stood for a moment in thought. He 
did not doubt the doctor’s sincerity when he said the 
Africans were immune, but he had recently talked to one 
of the newly arrived French natives from Santo Domingo. 
This man said the bloody revolution in that island was 
only part of the horror he had experienced. A terrible 
disease was taking hundreds of lives throughout the 
islands, including the Negroes. The disease sounded 
mightily like the yellow fever the white people were said 
to have here in Philadelphia. 

What would start such a plague? Was it the heat? 
He had never known such a hot, dusty summer. Was it 
the putrified coffee, as Dr. Rush said? Was it the pro- 
longed drought that dried up the swamps and marshes 
and exhaled a stench of rot all over the city? The other 
day he had passed the sewer hole at High and Fourth 
Streets and smelled such a foul odor rising from the gutter 
water he thought he would sicken. There were holes, or 
“sinks,” like this throughout the city. Philadelphia had no 
water system and only one sewer, under Dock Street. 

He walked on. Ata time like this it was best to keep 
yourself occupied. As soon as the weather cooled the 
fever would probably go away. Absalom Jones said he 
remembered a similar fever about twenty-five years ago 
that went away when the weather cooled. 

A rain began to fall on Saturday, August 24, and on 
the following day a storm was raging out of the northeast. 
Yet, in the face of wind, and rain, and through the muddy 
streets, a constant stream of people made their way out of 
town. Those who could afford it, or had somewhere to 
go, were not taking chances. They went in carts, wagons, 
coaches, on foot, or by horse—any way to get out of the 
stricken city. 
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Two days later the rain ceased, leaving the air damp 
and sultry. Seventeen bodies were carried to graveyards. 
The church bell tolled constantly. And the heat con- 
tinued. 

Dr. Rush went to see Mayor Clarkson. There was 
no doubt in his mind now that a general pestilence pre- 
vailed and that it was due to the foul air caused by the 
putrifaction of filth in the streets and gutters of the city. 
As a consequence, the Mayor announced in the news- 
papers that a “dangerous, infectious disorder’ was in 
Philadelphia, and that all householders were to clean 
their streets and grounds and place the rubbish in heaps 
to be collected each morning by scavengers. He also 
asked the College of Physicians to convene and give its 
opinion as to what should be done to halt the disease. 

On Wednesday, twenty-four people died. On Friday 
Dr. Rush lost five of his patients and expected five more 
to die by nightfall. The fever was spreading throughout 
the city in an alarming manner. No one was immune, 
except, of course, the Negroes. But were they? Richard 
Allen was not at all sure, in spite of what Dr. Rush said. 
In a city as disrupted as Philadelphia, with doctors over- 
worked and rumors rife, could you tell exactly what was 
happening? He heard of several Negro deaths, though 
whether they were from the yellow fever he was not sure. 
He did not like to challenge the opinion of an authority 
like Dr. Rush, and yet... 

The College of Physicians could not agree as to what 
caused the disease or what should be done to stop it. 
They were in accord on only one point—the dangerous 
nature of the yellow fever. They finally offered a program, 
which the newspapers printed: People should avoid in- 
fected persons as much as possible; they should relax, 
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dress to the weather, drink and eat sparingly, use vinegar 
and camphor on their persons, place patients in airy rooms, 
change their clothing often, bury the dead in closed 
wagons, clean the streets, and fire gunpowder to clear 
the air. 

The program was all right for those who had houses 
and someone to attend them, but the fever attacked the 
poor and indigent as well. Who was to care for them? 
The Pennsylvania Hospital had no pesthouse and the 
Almshouse was closed to them. Yet the diseased paupers 
could not be left to die on the streets or in the narrow 
alley ways. On August 26, the Guardians of the Poor, 
whose job it was to care for the poor in the city as well 
as to run the Almshouse, appropriated Bill Rickett’s 
Circus, an enclosed amphitheater. Of the seven paupers 
taken there two died, one of the corpses lying among the 
sick for forty-eight hours before anyone could be induced 
to touch it. 

The Circus was no solution. People living nearby 
were terrified by their proximity to the pesthouse, and 
the Guardians could get no nurses, or men to bury the 
dead. Mayor Clarkson told the Guardians to find a laz- 
aretto, or refuge for the poor. They quickly decided on 
“Bush Hill,” the mansion built in 1740 by Andrew Hamil- 
ton, the architect of Independence Hall. It was located 
on high ground at the northwest edge of the city. Its 
owner, William Hamilton, was living in England, and the 
house was unoccupied. The Guardians immediately 
moved the four paupers, who were still alive, to Bush 
Hill. They were the first of an endless train of sick who 
were carried there, most of them to die. 

Two weeks after Richard Allen had spoken to Dr. 
Rush he and William Gray received letters from the doc- 
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tor, pleading with them to engage the services of the 
African Society to help in the crisis. God had granted 
them a special exemption from the disease, the doctor 
said, and it was their obligation to attend the sick of all 
ranks. Similar notices appeared in the newspapers. 

The elders of the Free African Society met on Sep- 
tember 5 to consider what they should do. Before com- 
mitting themselves, they went on a tour of the city, in 
groups of twos, to see for themselves if they were needed. 
Allen and Jones went together. In the first house they 
visited, in Emsley Alley, they found a mother dead, a 
father dying, and two small children huddled in a corner 
of the room, hungry and frightened. It was no worse than 
other scenes they witnessed that day. The elders reported 
similar experiences. The decision was made by the So- 
ciety to offer the city their assistance in caring for the 
sick and the dead. 

The next day Richard Allen and Absalom Jones called 
on the Mayor. As they waited in the outer room, they 
did not know that tough-minded Mayor Clarkson was in 
his private office reading a letter telling him that his 
beloved youngest son, Gerard, only twenty-one years old, 
had died of yellow fever while visiting his brother on the 
island of St. Kitts. 

Mayor Matthew Clarkson, now in his sixtieth year, 
pressed his hand to his forehead. He found it hard to hold 
back the tears. The disease, it appeared, knew no favor- 
ites—not even a youth in the flower of manhood. He 
pushed the letter back on his desk and went to the door. 

“Come in,” he said gruffly. 

“We are here to volunteer the assistance of the Afri- 
can Society,” Allen said in his strong, matter-of-fact voice. 
“We want to know how we can proceed so as to be most 
useful in the present disaster.” 
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The Mayor looked at him, then at Jones. These two 
Negroes—former slaves, he remembered—were the first 
people in Philadelphia to come forward with an offer of 
help. His Federalist friends had all fled the city, as well 
as most of the civil service. Of the fourteen Guardians of 
the Poor only three remained. 

“We need nurses badly,” he said. “Do you think you 
can procure them?” 

“Yes,” Allen answered, “I think we can find nurses.” 

“We need people also to cart away the corpses and 
bury the dead.” The Mayor looked closely to see their 
reactions. It was a frightful thing he was asking. 

“We will do what we can,” Jones said. “Let the news- 
papers carry a notice to the effect that the Free African 
Society is the place to apply.” 

“Our funds are limited,” the Mayor said uneasily. 
“What are your charges?” He knew he was at the mercy 
of the Negroes. He knew also that they were aware of 
this fact. 

Allen looked at him with composure. “We ask noth- 
ing for ourselves,” he said, “neither fee nor reward, unless 
we are obliged to hire assistance to inter the dead.” 

“You understand,” the Mayor said, offering a lame 
reward, “there is no danger to the Africans? Dr. Rush 
assures me they are immune to the yellow fever.” 

Allen’s expression hardened. This rumor was gaining 
currency. He found it hard to believe that people really 
thought it was true. 

“Mayor Clarkson,” he said in his direct manner, “I 
do not hold with that opinion. I have seen sickness among 
my people that is identical to the yellow fever Dr. Rush 
has seen. Some Africans have died of it.” 

The Mayor stared at him in astonishment. “Is it true? 
Then why do you offer to help?” 
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“Because we believe it to be our Christian duty to 
help our brothers,” he said. 

The Mayor was momentarily silenced. How could 
these Negroes, never loved by the people of Philadelphia, 
take the Christian view, when white people panicked 
and fled? 

“You are very good,” he said, looking away. 

He knew better than any man in Philadelphia how 
desperate conditions were. Terror was overwhelming 
the city. Tales had reached him that were almost un- 
believable, of husbands forsaking their wives and mothers 
their children, in fear of the disease. Doctors were having 
to turn away patients by the dozens and it was becoming 
almost impossible to hire anyone to attend the sick. Seven 
out of eight of those who died were the poor, who had no 
money to pay for care or medicine. With businesses shut 
down and houses closed because the owners had left the 
city or died, hundreds of people were out of work, many 
of them starving. And, with the breakdown of the civil 
service, there was no way to distribute food to the poor. 

The Negroes’ offer of help was the only light in a 
situation that was daily growing darker. Mayor Clarkson 
found it difficult to understand the humanitarian instincts 
of these people. Revenge at a time like this would be 
so easy. Goodness under adversity—to what greater 
heights could men rise? 

Allen and Jones lost no time in setting about their 
grim work. The Free African Society supplied nurses — 
from among their members and hired five Negroes to 
gather the bodies, put them in coffins, and haul them to 
the graveyards. Jones and Allen worked in shifts to su- 
pervise the workers. When they had time they went 
about the city, locating the sick who were in need of care, 
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and moving them to Bush Hill. At the lazaretto they 
found nursing so inadequate that they advised the Mayor 
to liberate Negro prisoners from the Walnut Street jail 
to serve as nurses. Mayor Clarkson, knowing the character 
of the men with whom he dealt, complied at once. He 
noted, again with amazement, the devotion with which 
these prisoners served the sick. 

On September 6 Dr. Hutchinson, one of the city’s 
leading physicians, died of the fever. Other doctors were 
taken. Dr. Rush, exhausted from his gruelling work, again 
turned to Allen and Jones for help. Would they, he asked, 
act as his helpers in bleeding and purging the patients? 
He explained how it was done and they followed his 
directions, taking notes, as he suggested, on the progress 
of the disease. In a short time the two Negroes became 
well known figures on the streets of Philadelphia, as they 
went their rounds visiting the sick and, at night, driving 
the dead carts. 

Yet, for all their selfless devotion to their fellow men 
there were those who could not forget their skin was 
black. The Negroes were a target for those doctors who 
disagreed with Dr. Rush’s methods of mercurial purging 
and profuse bleeding. People blamed the Negroes for 
carrying the infection. Some said they extorted unrea- 
sonable sums for caring for the sick or burying the dead. 
Whenever a scapegoat was needed, the Negroes were 
there. 

Richard Allen had no time to bother himself with 
these false accusations, though they lurked darkly on the 
periphery of his thoughts. He was glad when Mayor Clark- 
son called him and Jones in to discuss the prices the 
Negroes received. It was just as well for the Mayor to 
know what the Negroes were doing. They told him the 
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truth—they buried the poor for nothing, and those who 
could pay for whatever they wished to give. Sometimes 
people were so desperate they offered fantastic sums, and 
a few Negroes acted selfishly. Was this more than some 
white people would do under like circumstances? They 
asked the Mayor to arrange for the city to pay for carrying 
the dead, and to publish in the newspapers that people 
were to add nothing to this fixed price. The Negroes, they 
added, found it hard to be accused unjustly when many 
of them were suffering sickness and death as a conse- 
quence of their work. 

For Dr. Rush had been wrong. By mid-September 
even he, whose ideas were hard to shake, had to admit 
that the Negroes were not exempt from the fever. Nor 
did the color of a man’s skin seem to matter to the grim 
reaper. The Negroes also died. Yet Allen and Jones 
showed no favoritism in their care of the infected; they 
went wherever they were needed. 

One night, after many weeks of labor, Allen woke 
up with a chill and pains in his back and limbs. Knowing 
the symptoms he called for Dr. Rush, who came immedi- 
ately. There was no doubt, the doctor said, that he had 
contracted the yellow fever. He bled and purged him 
and the Society sent a nurse to attend him. The sickness 
followed its usual course—after a few days, a slight re- 
mission; then more fever, a brown, dry mouth, incontinent 
bowels, the black vomit and eyes that had a yellowish 
cast. Allen had never felt nearer death, but believed that 
the Lord would spare him for the work he had yet to do. 

It looked as though the epidemic would never abate. 
The cool weather had no apparent effect. Week after 
week the toll continued until, by late October, sickness 
and death became habitual and indifference set in. Then, 
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there slowly emerged a feeling of hope. Toward the end 
of the month the Federal Gazette, the one remaining 
newspaper in the city, printed that at last there was “a 
dawn of returning health and order.” On October 31 the 
managers of the lazaretto hoisted a flag over Bush Hill 
with the words, “No More Sick Persons Here.” But, on 
November 3 four victims were admitted, and the flag had 
to be taken down. The worst was over, nevertheless. Dr. 
Rush, himself weak from the fever, made no more calls, 
but spent his time reading and making notes on the 
epidemic. 

People began to return to the city, stores opened for 
business, and gradually the daily routine of life was re- 
sumed. By the middle of the month the plague could be 
discussed dispassionately. How many people had died? 
No one knew exactly. But, on November 14, when 
Matthew Carey printed and put up for sale in his shop 
A Short Account of the Malignant Fever, Lately Prevalent 
in Philadelphia: with a Statement of the Proceedings That 
Took Place on the Subject in Different Parts of the United © 
States, it was in such demand that the supply quickly 
ran out. Carey printed a second edition, then a third, 
which was “improved” with a list of the dead buried in 
graveyards in the city. He counted 4,044 names, but many 
people knew of names that were omitted. 

The pamphlet was a valuable bit of historical evi- 
dence. In more ways than one. It voiced the prejudices 
of its day. 

Although Matthew Carey was away from the city 
during most of the plague, his pamphlet vigorously at- 
tacked the Negroes for their role in the crisis, though he 
exempted Allen, Jones and William Gray by name. He 
could hardly have done otherwise; their heroism was too 
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well known. He accused the “vilest blacks” of plundering 
houses, extorting huge sums and neglecting their duty. 
He ignored the hard work, the selfless devotion, the warm 
humanity of the African Society and judged the Negroes 
as a people by the few self-seekers. Allen read it with 
dismay. He no longer hoped to change the attitude of 
the white people of Philadelphia toward the Negroes, but 
he could not allow the attack to go unchallenged. He 
and Absalom Jones composed a report of the Negroes’ 
part during the epidemic. They called it, A Narrative of 
the Proceedings of the Colored People During the Awful 
Calamity in Philadelphia in the Year 1793; and a Refu- 
tation of Some Censures Thrown Upon Them in Some 
Publications. It was published by William Woodward at 
the sign of the Franklin’s Head. 

The pamphlet showed that, far from capitalizing on 
the situation, the African Society had lost £177 9/8 for 
their help. They cited facts and figures. They admitted 
that a few Negroes had seized the opportunity to make 
money. “It was natural for people in low circumstances 
to accept a voluntary, bounteous reward; especially under 
the loathsomeness of the infection . .. Had Mr. Carey 
been solicited to such an undertaking, for hire, query,— 
what would he have demanded?” 

This question was apt, for everyone knew that Carey 
had fled the city, to return only in time to cash in on his 
writing about the plague. 

Allen further drove his point home: “We believe he 
has made more money by the sale of his ‘Scraps’ than a 
dozen of the greatest extortioners among the colored 
nurses. 

They said that white people had taken as much, or 
more, advantage of the crisis than the Negroes. 
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“An elderly lady, Mrs. Maloney, was given into the 
care of a white woman. She died. We were called to 
remove the corpse. When we came, the woman was lying 
so drunk that she did not know what we were doing, but 
we knew that she had one of Mrs. Maloney’s rings on her 
fingers.” 

Whereas a few Negroes had acted selfishly, many 
others had shown the greatest humanity. A man, they 
said, was dying and pled with passersby from his window 
to get him a drink of water. A number of white people 
hurried past. One man hesitated, but was afraid to go in. 
Seeing a Negro coming along, he offered him eight dol- 
lars if he would get the sick man a glass of water. 

“Master, said the Negro, “I will supply the gentle- 
man with water, but surely I will not take your money 
for it.” Nor would he. 

Another colored man, named Sampson, went from 
house to house to give assistance, without fee. He con- 
tracted the fever and died. 

A Negro woman asked fifty cents a day and could not 
be prevailed on to take more. 

Caesar Cranchal offered his services to attend the 
sick, and said, “I will not take your money; I will not sell 
my life.” 

“We could,” they wrote, “mention many other in- 
stances of the like nature, but we think it needless. 

“We have suffered equally with the whites; our dis- 
tress hath been very great, but much unknown to the 
white people. Few have been the whites that paid at- 
tention to us, while the colored persons were engaged 
in others’ service. We can assure the public that we have 
taken four and five colored people in a day to be buried. 
In several instances, when they have been seized with the 
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sickness, while nursing, they have been turned out of the 
house, wandering and destitute, until they found shelter 
wherever they could, they have languished alone, and we 
know of one who died in a stable.” 

Allen’s and Jones’ pamphlet was read, but not as 
extensively as Carey's. They were Negroes and this, for 
most people, was evidence enough against them. But 
those who read it and who knew what the Negroes had 
done, were deeply moved. Dr. Benjamin Rush was one of 
them. Matthew Clarkson was another. There were many 
more. 

But, for the most part, the story of the Negroes in 
the year 1793, in Philadelphia, was told in the proverb 
Allen and Jones attached to the end of their narrative. 


God and a soldier all men do adore 

In time of war and not before; 

When the war is over, and all things righted, 
God is forgotten, and the soldier slighted. 


Chapter Eight 


FOUNDER OF A CHURCH 
(1794-1816) 


Richard Allen’s experiences during the Yellow Fever epi- 
demic, hard as they were, were not without benefit to 
him. The “African Preacher,” as he was called, was now 
looked upon with regard by everyone in Philadelphia, 
white as well as Negro. 

With the return to normality his shoe shop began 
to bring in good returns, and he was able to hire several 
journeymen and apprentices to assist in the business. This ~ 
gave him time to spend on the project that meant most 
to him—a Methodist church for Negroes? On his sub- 
scription list were prominent names, but even so there 
was not enough money to build a church. The best Allen 
and the small group of Negroes who joined him could do 
was to buy a forsaken blacksmith shop and haul it to the 
lot he had purchased for the African Society on Lombard 
and Sixth Streets. It was not difficult to convert the simple 
frame structure into a meeting house. In two months’ 
time the carpenters had done their job, and on July 29; 
1794—just twelve days after the more imposing Negro 
Episcopal Church, headed by Absalom Jones, was dedi- 
cated—Francis Asbury preached the opening sermon. 
While he talked, hearty “Amens” echoed through the 
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building, indicating the joyousness of the occasion./ John 
Dickins was asked to pray, and when he spoke of the 
simple structure as a “bethel,” Allen thought it was as 
though the Lord had spoken through him, telling the 
congregation that this was the name of their new church— 
Bethel. ~ 

On October 13 he deeded the lot on which Bethel 
Church stood to the trustees of the African Methodist 
Church. He debated with himself a good while before 
doing so. Although he wanted the church to be Methodist, _ 
in doctrine and in discipline, he could not forget his un- 
happy relations with certain elders; or the insults the 
Negroes had suffered at St. George's. By deeding the 
property to the trustees rather than the Conference he 
hoped to maintain a certain autonomy. How wise a move 
this was even he did not realize at the time. Had he 
deeded the property to the Conference the fruits of all 
his labor might have died on the twig. For the story of 
Bethel from 1795 on was one of constant struggle with 
the Methodist elders who, consciously or otherwise, re- 
flected the disdain that was chronic in the white peoples’ 
attitude toward their Negro brothers. The property was 
a basis on which the Negroes of Bethel Church were able 
to assert their rights. 

Allen’s independence in deeding his property to the 
trustees did not go unobserved. Even Francis Asbury 
noted in his Journal on October 25, 1795: “the Africans of 
this town desire a church which, in temporals, shall be 
altogether under their direction, and ask greater privileges 
than the white stewards and trustees ever had a right to 
claim.” 

It was not Asbury, however, but the Reverend Ezekiel 
Cooper, elder at St. George’s, who suggested that Bethel 
be made over to the Conference. When Allen refused, the 
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elder resorted to the threat that the Negroes at Bethel 
could not be Methodists unless the property was under 
the Connection. But the Negroes, influenced by Allen, 
persevered in holding to their rights. Then, apparently 
bowing to their will, the Reverend Mr. Cooper observed) 
that they had better be incorporated, in order to get any) 
legacies that might be left to them. He offered to draw. 
up the incorporation himself to save them the expense of | 
having it done. They cheerfully submitted to his proposal, 
little suspecting that in the document’s legal jargon they’ 
were consigning their property to the Conference. For 
ten years they labored under the belief that Bethel Church 
was their property. 

The articles of incorporation outlined the duties, or 
privileges, the elder was to have: He was to officiate in 
giving them the sacraments and was to appoint an or- 
dained preacher to serve them. When the members of 
Bethel were undecided about the use of money, he could 
cast the deciding vote. He could license one of their 
members to preach. His consent was necessary for any 
part of the land or mortgage to be sold. 

But Allen insisted on guarding his original intention 
that no one but an African, or the descendant of an Afri- 
can, could be enrolled in a class, and that all local preach- 
ers, exhorters and class leaders should be Africans. The 
important thing to him was for the members of Bethel to 
have a clear right to self-government even though it meant 
segregation which, in the early years of his ministry, he 
had deplored. He saw the same necessity for it now as he 
had seen for the African Society. The segregated church 
was a step toward emancipating the spirits of the Negroes, 
‘as well as a means of revealing to the white Methodists 
that their “inferior” brothers were capable of governing 
their church. By holding to its connection with the Meth- 
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odists, though, he believed that Bethel would take its 
place with St. George’s as an equal member of Wesley’s 
great church organization. 

The division between African and white, however, 
applied only to membership. Allen welcomed all people 
to his services, regardless of color. In the year 1798 the 
Methodist chilachee in Philadelphia held a great revival, 
and it was a matter of personal pride to Allen that Bethel 
was more successful in winning souls than any church in 
the city. He and Jupiter Gibson, a fellow member of 
Bethel, wrote a letter about it to Francis Asbury, telling 
him that extra seats had to be added at Bethel to accom- 
modate the throngs, that between four and eight people, 
white and African, were converted each night, that “such 
a time of the power of the Almighty has not been seen 
these twenty years here.” 

Allen’s relations with Asbury, impersonal as they 
were, were not affected by his wrangles with the elders. 
He knew how hard the evangelist drove himself, and 
how little time he had to concern himself with temporal 
things. He knew too that in Asbury’s peculiar, lonely 
way he was his friend. One of the great moments of his 
life was when he learned that Bishop Asbury was going to 
ordain him a deacon, for he was the first Negro in the 
Methodist Church to receive this honor. Asbury per- 
formed the ceremony on June 11, 1799, a year before the 
General Conference agreed that Africans might be or- 
dained. Allen could not help but wonder what some of 
the elders said about it privately! 

It was not the only honor bestowed on Allen that year. 
The other was perhaps even more remarkable. He — 
preached a sermon at Bethel Church one winter’s day that 
was printed in the Philadelphia newspapers, and even in 
the New York Gazette and General Advertiser. This was 
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unheard of, for even prominent white elders seldom had 
their words quoted in print. But then it was unheard of 
for a former slave to deliver a stirring oration on a matter 
of public concern, such as the death of a great man like 
George Washington. 

In his sermon Allen spoke eloquently of the charac- 
ter of a man who had manumitted his slaves because “the 
bread of oppression was not sweet to his taste,” and he 
urged the people of Bethel to “bear in mind the affection- 
ate farewell advice of the great Washington, ‘to love your 
country and obey its laws, to seek its peace, and to keep 
yourselves from attachment to any foreign power!’ ” 

Allen hated war as much as ever but, like the former 
soldier he eulogized, he was a patriot. His love of his 
country was exceeded only by his love of freedom. He 
believed that some day the Negroes in America would 
share in the rights given its citizens under the Constitu- 
tion. In spite of his many and bitter disappointments, 
he never lost this faith. 

Nevertheless, his peaceful nature was sorely taxed 
when, in 1805, the Reverend James Smith was appointed 
to the Philadelphia charge as elder. Smith had no pa- 
tience with the Negroes at Bethel Church and particularly 
with Richard Allen, who was known to be the leader in 
their move for independence. Smith laid down the law 
as to when and for what reasons they were to hold meet- 
ings, and when they objected he demanded the keys to 
the church as well as the prayerbooks, and forbade them 
to meet without his consent. Allen, with some of the 
trustees, went to see the Reverend Mr. Smith. They told 
him the church belonged to them, that they had built it 
and paid for it. The elder said, with equal determination, 
and with some justification, that the church belonged to 
the Conference. 
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It was obvious that an impasse had been reached. 
Allen sought legal counsel and found, to his dismay, that 
the incorporation drawn up ten years before by Ezekiel 
Cooper had indeed placed the church under the Methodist 
Connection. There was one loophole—the members of 
Bethel might draw up a Supplement and attach it to the 
original deed. By unanimous vote the congregation agreed 
to petition the Legislature of Pennsylvania for the Supple- 
ment. The petition was granted.and on March 24, 1807, 
the “African Supplement” was drawn up, which trans- 
ferred the right to control the property from the elder to 
the trustees, and gave the trustees the power to appoint 
an African to preach in Bethel or in any other church 
which might become their property. The Supplement was 
signed by forty-nine members, twenty-nine of whom 
signed with a mark. These men were property holders, 
owners of businesses, skilled artisans and mechanics. 
Their illiteracy was not indicative of lack of intelligence, 
but of the meager opportunity for education which even 
the more fortunate Negroes had. 

This settled the property dispute, but did not end 
their difficulties with the elder. There was the question 
of money. The elder said he would supply Bethel with 
a white preacher for $600 a year. The Negroes said they 
could not pay this much. After much dickering the elder 
reduced the sum to $200, with the understanding that the 
preacher would go to Bethel twice a week. When he 
came only five times during the year the members of 
Bethel thought they were justified in cutting the amount 
in half, and offered only twenty-five dollars at the next 
Quarterly Meeting. It was refused and the trustees were 
told that under the circumstances Bethel would not be 
supplied with any preacher. 

The trustees then went to see Bishop Asbury and 
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requested him to furnish them with a preacher. They 
said they would give him ample support, providing the 
man did his duties. 

Bishop Asbury looked at them severely, his eyes rest- . 
ing longest on Richard Allen. 7 

“There is only one man I know of who can properly 
minister to your needs,” he said reflectively. 

“Who is that?” they asked. | 

“Richard Allen,” was his laconic reply. 

It was clearly a compliment, yet it did not satisfy 
Allen or the trustees. They wanted a closer connection 
with the Methodist Church. For a while, however, Allen 
served as preacher, exhorter and class leader. Then the 
Reverend Stephen Roszell was appointed an elder at St. 
George's, and revived Allen’s hopes that peace and good 
will would be restored between Bethel and the white 
Connection. But Roszell made it clear immediately that 
unless the Supplement were repealed neither he nor any 
of the white preachers, itinerant or local, would preach 
at Bethel. 

John Emory, the elder in charge of the Academy 
Union Methodist Church, stepped into the breach. He | 
consented to preach at Bethel on the same terms the | 
Negroes had offered the elder at St. George’s. For one 
year he preached at Bethel, but at the end of the time 
said he would have to have $150. The members of Bethel 
said they were paying all they could. In anger Emory | 
published a circular letter disowning the people of Bethel | 
as Methodists, and threatened any preacher with expul- \ 
sion who preached to them. Adding insult to injury, he | 
fitted up a house not far from Bethel as a Negro church 
and invited the members to join it. His plan was a com- 
plete failure, and knowing Allen to be largely the cause 
of it he threatened to turn him out of the church. Allen 
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was unmoved; he had heard this threat often before. Still, 
he was worried as to which would have precedence, the 
deed or the supplement. Also, the rumor reached his ears 
that one of the Methodist elders was planning to bring 
about the sale of Bethel Church. 

He made his fears known to the trustees. They and 
the congregation agreed to secure the property for the 
use of the colored people by giving Allen a bond-mortgage 
on it, since he already held a claim of $6,300 against it. 
The church had also borrowed $4,000 from Allen and 
owed him $1,400 for his services as pastor. In all, his 
claims amounted to $11,700. 

Bethel Church was put up for sale. At the public 
auction Robert Green, a Negro who had been expelled 
from Bethel the year before for taking action at law 
against another member, which was contrary to the rules 
of the Society, acted as representative for an elder in the 
Methodist Church and bid against Allen for the property. 
But Allen bought it for $10,500. 

The dispute now reverted to the old question of who 
had the right to govern Bethel, the Negro trustees or the 
elder. This came to a head when Robert Roberts was ap- 
pointed elder of St. George's in 1813. 

Roberts weighed around 220 pounds and had an un- 
commonly large head, with a high and massive forehead. 
When excited his huge frame seemed to expand and his 
majestic face to glow. But he was clumsy and was noted 
for his inability to get to meetings on time, since no horse 
could be found capable of bearing him through his long 
tours. 

Roberts was determined to assert his rights with the 
Negroes. He appeared at Bethel one day and told them 
that henceforward he would preach for them and take 
spiritual charge of the church. Allen retorted in his po- 
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lite but firm voice that he would have to come to terms 
with the trustees first. Roberts curtly replied that he had 
not come to consult with Richard Allen, but to inform 
the congregation that he would preach to them the fol- 
lowing Sunday. With this he left the church. 

The following Sunday the Reverend Mr. Roberts 
arrived at Bethel. He was a little late getting there, but 
had he been an hour earlier it would not have mattered. 
The aisles of the church were blocked with chairs and the 
congregation were already listening to the sermon that 
Jacob Tapisco, one of the members, was delivering from 
the pulpit. Even a slenderer man than Roberts would 
have had difficulty in making his way through the barri- 
cade. As it was, the big man did not have a chance. He 
inched his way halfway to the pulpit, but could get no 
farther. He left the church in high dudgeon. 

Matters simmered along in this unfriendly manner 
for two years longer, until Robert Burch was appointed 
elder. He repeated Roberts’ performance of announcing 
his intention to preach, and he met with the same recep- 
tion. The aisles to the pulpit were blocked when he 
arrived, and the congregation lost in rapt attention to 
the sermon. Unlike Roberts, however, the Reverend Mr. 
Burch was unwilling to accept defeat. On January I, 
1816, he applied to the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
for a writ of mandamus to restore the pulpit of Bethel to 
him. 

Allen did not take any chances. He went to an out- 
standing lawyer, Israel Ingersoll, for help. He and two 
other men, Binney and Brown, agreed to represent the 
Negroes. At the hearing they asked the Reverend Mr. 
Burch to show cause why the trustees of Bethel Church 
should give him the pulpit. Their plea was that no elder 
of the Methodist Church had a right to the pulpit if the 
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congregation were opposed to it, and that any grant of a 
right could be withdrawn at their pleasure. The judges 
ruled that nothing could be gained by the elder’s insist- 
ence on filling the pulpit when he was not wanted. The 
writ was denied and. the independence of the African 
Methodist Church was finally established. 

For twenty-two years—from youth to middle age— 
Richard Allen had led his small band of Methodists in 
their struggle to free themselves from entanglements with 
white church leaders who—benevolently, thoughtlessly 
or maliciously—wished to keep them in a position of 
dependence. | 

It was not originally his desire to establish a separate 
church. He had yearned from boyhood to be a part of 
the Methodist Connection. But he found out that this 
was not possible unless his people were kept captive to 
the whims and dictates of dim-sighted religious leaders 
who subscribed in substance but not in spirit.to. John 
Wesley’s beliefs. 

The court ruling in regard to Bethel Church attracted 
little or no attention among the white people in Phila- 
delphia. To those who knew about it, it was just an inci- 
dent in the events of 1816, one that proved again how con- 
trary the Negroes were. The feeling was that the poor 
Africans would soon find out their incapacity to run a 
church. 

To another segment of society the court decision was 
hailed as a great victory, for Bethel was not unique in its 
struggles against white domination. Negro Methodists 
in other places had also felt the stigma of unbrotherly 
treatment. In Attleborough, Pennsylvania, in Baltimore, 
Wilmington, New York and Salem, New Jersey, Societies 
had been organized, or were in the process of organiza- 
tion, and they were jubilant over the decision in regard 
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to Bethel in Philadelphia. Daniel Coker, a Methodist 
preacher in Baltimore, preached a sermon on January 1 
to commemorate the event and spoke the thoughts of 
them all when he said, “The streets of Philadelphia echo 
with the high praise of the God of Bethel.” 

A correspondence sprang up between Allen and these 
groups of dissatisfied Methodists, with the result that on 
April 9 a convention was opened in Philadelphia to plan 
a united African Methodist Church. Sixteen preachers 
were present from various towns in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey. Richard Allen was elected Chair- 
man and Daniel Coker Vice-chairman and Secretary, 
though most of the notes were taken by young Richard 
Allen, Jr., who at fourteen was far more proficient in 
reading and writing than most of the convention members. 
His father had seen to it that his children would fight 
their unequal battle in life with as few handicaps as 
possible. 

It was a simple but lively meeting. Since there were 
few public eating places where Negroes could go, the 
doorkeeper furnished the convention daily with twelve 
bottles of cider, nine pounds of cheese and a peck of 
crackers, and the men did not leave the meeting all day. 

The most important item of business was the resolu- 
tion they passed, “That the people of Philadelphia, Balti- 
more and all other places who may unite with them shall 
become one body under the name and style of the African 
Methodist Church.” 

Speeches were made and votes were polled, and the 
Reverend Daniel Coker was declared Bishop-elect on the 
first day. It was a disappointment to Allen, who had ex- 
pected to receive the honor. It was also a matter of dis- 
satisfaction to many of the members. They knew that 
Allen was more deserving, having brought about the 
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Convention. Moreover, Coker’s skin was too fair to suit 
them. His mother was a white woman, an indentured 
servant who had married a slave, and it seemed inap- 
propriate to them to have a leader who looked so nearly 
like a white man. Pressure was put on Coker to resign 
the office, which he did the following day, and Richard 
Allen was elected. On the 11th of April he was conse- 
crated Bishop. Five ordained ministers performed the 
ceremony, one of them his friend Absalom Jones, now a 
priest in the Episcopal Church. 

Richard Allen had planted a new tree of Methodism 
in America. He was to the Negroes what Asbury was to 
the white Methodists, though his work was starting while 
that of Asbury had reached its end. On March 31, less 
than three weeks before the African Methodist Church 
was founded, Francis Asbury had died in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, on one of his journeys back East. 

The news of his death cast a shadow over brighter 
events, for Allen had known the evangelist since boyhood. 
When he thought of Asbury’s arduous journeys, of the 
physical suffering he had endured, of the loneliness of 
his life, he realized that success cannot be reckoned easily. 
His own work, like Asbury’s was endless. It ranged_be- 
yond the limits of his church, into the narrow alleyways 
and jails of Philadelphia, wherever the oppressed Negro 
dreamed of freedom. 

For the years during which Richard Allen was con- 
tending with the Methodist elders were years of change 
for the Negroes of the North. Equality, that once had 
appeared to Allen as a bright and rising sun, seemed now 
a dim and distant goal. 


Chapter Nine 


YEARS OF DISILLUSIONMENT 


Allen had noted the social abyss into which the Negro 
was drifting during the Yellow Fever epidemic, and he 
saw it grow deeper and wider as the years passed. 

Freed and runaway slaves from the South were pour- 
ing into Philadelphia in vast numbers. They were poor, 
ignorant, undependable and, to all appearances, worth- 
less. Allen knew they needed education and a feeling of 
self-respect to free them from the swearing, lying, pilfer- 
ing habits that were their slave’s heritage. But most white 
men’s eyes were dim. They saw freedom as the cause of 
their degeneracy. Few were as perceptive as Timothy 
Dwight when he wrote Greenfield Hills in 1794: 


Thus, shut from honour’s path—turns to shame, 
And filches the small good, he cannot claim. 
To sour and stupid, sinks his active mind; 
Finds joy in drink, he cannot elsewhere find. 


Allen’s work was not only to build a Methodist 
Church where the Negroes could worship, independent 
of white interference, but to improve their morals, and 
to raise their economic and social sights. At times his 
task seemed overwhelming in its vast scope, as the petti- 
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ness of his wrangles with the Methodist elders interfered 
with more important work. But he was sustained through 
these troublesome years by the companionship and love 
of the woman he married. When_his temper and energies 
wore thin, when discouragement cast its gloom upon his 
spirits, it was the thought of Sarah and his-growing family 
of four boys and two girls that helped him over-the-sharp-. 
edged rocks that lay, half-hidden and in shadow, along 
the path. For this he thanked the Lord. 

Allen remembered with wonder sometimes his happy 
visits with Benjamin Abbott and Caesar Waters, when 
his complexion had not mattered. Even the disdain the 
white people had shown in 1787 at St. George’s was mild 
compared with the cruel and insulting guise that prejudice 
began to wear by 1800. At first it was expressed only by 
the rougher element of white people, animated in part 
by jealousy, in part by a desire to have someone lower 
than themselves on whom to vent their ill-feeling. Grad- 
ually, however, it spread to all levels of society. 

Allen viewed with sadness the gangs of idle, mis- 
chievous Negroes who roved the streets. As the number 
of slaves increased in the city, prejudice against them and 
the free Negroes, who brought with them the vices if not 
the shackles of slavery, intensified. There were stringent 
laws against teaching slaves to read and write for fear 
they would learn what freedom meant, and for many of 
the ignorant Negroes who came to Philadelphia there was 
no work, no way to live except by bone-picking and rag- 
ging, no hope of ever achieving anything better for them 
and their families. In lieu of real happiness they took 
vicarious pleasure in license. Allen saw with shrewd 
percipience that slavery would have to be abolished if the 
new nation was to survive, for the roots of war were 
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growing out of the dram-shops and slums of Philadelphia 
as well as the cotton fields of Georgia. 

How to persuade the Negro to follow the narrow 
road of industry and morality, when nothing seemed to 
be gained by it, and how to persuade the white man to 
look upon the Negro as a fellow human being, was Allen’s 
two-fold task. Sometimes it seemed to him like digging 
for water in the arid desert. 

In the hope of reaching more people he turned to 
print. He had noted the importance of the printed word 
on men’s minds, even before Mathew Carey had published 
his Yellow Fever pamphlet. He had read the booklets 
against slavery that came from Benjamin Franklin’s print- 
ing presses. He had also read with interest Franklin’s 
economic argument against slavery, and thought it so 
clear that any man should be able to see the merits of his 
reasoning, even if he were not a Christian. 

“Reckon the interest of the first purchase of a slave,” 
Franklin wrote, “the insurance or risk on his life, his 
clothing and diet, expenses in his sickness and loss of 
time, loss by his neglect of business (neglect is natural 
to a man who is not to be benefited by his own care or 
diligence), expense of a driver to keep him at work and 
his pilfering from time to time, almost every slave being 
by nature a thief, and compare the whole amount with 
the wages of a manufacturer of iron or wool in England, 
and you will see that labor is much cheaper than it ever 
can be by Negroes here.” 

With such writing in mind he and Absalom Jones 
attached to their refutation of Mathew Carey's accusations 
against the Negroes An Address to Those Who Keep 
Slaves and Approve the Practice. They pointed out that 
those who stigmatized Negroes as incurably base, and 
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kept them in a state that a merciful man would not doom 
a beast to, were unreasonable in looking for superior con- 
duct in them. “We can tell you from a degree of experi- 
ence, that a black man, although reduced to the most 
abject state human nature is capable of, short of real 
madness, can think, reflect and feel injuries, although it 
may not be with the same degree of keen resentment and 
revenge that you who have been and are our great op- 
pressors would manifest if reduced to the pitiable condi- 
tion of a slave.” | 

| They went on to suggest an experiment that Allen 
had often contemplated, to take a few Negro children and 
cultivate their minds as carefully as a white child’s, giving 
them the same bright prospects in life, and see if they did 
not have the same mental endowments. 

But he knew such an experiment could not be proved 
as long as prejudice did not admit Negroes into the family 
of men. As things stood, their only hope lay in enlightened 
leadership. But leaders had to be educated and schools 
were scarce. Within a half year after Bethel Church 
opened its doors Allen started a school for Negro children. 
It was attended by sixty pupils, and was so successful that 
the following year he opened a Sunday School and a night 
school for adults. In 1804 he assisted in establishing at 
Bethel Church an association called the Society of Free 
People of Color for Promoting the Instruction and School 
Education of Children of African Descent. In a few years’ 
time Allen was pleased to note that in his day school the 
improvement made by the Negro pupils went beyond 
even the teacher's expectation, “their intellects appearing 
in every branch of learning to be equal to those of the 
fairer complexion.” 

His school was not the first for Negroes in Philadel- 
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phia. As early as 1722 an unknown white person had 
advertised in the American Weekly Mercury that he 
would teach Negroes to read “without any Manner of 
Expense to their respective Masters or Mistresses.” By 
1730 the Quakers were giving aid in establishing schools 
for Negroes. When interest in education lagged during 
the Revolution it was Anthony Benezet, a Quaker, who 
kept the idea alive by teaching Negro pupils gratuitously 
in his own house. Later, the Abolition Societies helped to 
establish and maintain schools for Negroes. But the fare 
was meager, and enjoyed by few. Even after 1802, when 
the state undertook to provide education for the poor, 
the Negroes were neglected, for racial prejudice by then 
had created a wide gulf between black and white, and 
it was unthinkable for the two to attend the same schools. 
Not until 1820 did the state, prodded by the Pennsyl- 
vania Abolition Society, supply instruction for Negro chil- 
dren. But even this was inadequate, and facilities were 
acquired with difficulty. White people asked what good 
education was to the Negro when no avenue was open 
to him where he could use it. The free Negro, barred 
from_advancement, asked himself the same question. 

1 But Richard Allen had no doubt as to the ultimate 
value of education. It was freedom’s basic tool, one to 
which every man was entitled under the American Con- 
stitution. | 

There were other rights to which he believed the 
Negro was entitled. White men enjoyed Christian fellow- 
ship in their clubs, not limited to people of one faith. 
Allen had read with considerable interest letters from 
Prince Hall, a member of the Free African Society in 
Boston, telling how he had established a Masonic lodge 
in that city. Hall had been made a Master Mason in an 
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English military lodge just before the Revolutionary War, 
and in 1787 had obtained permission to form an African 
branch of the Grand Lodge of England in Boston. It 
occurred to Allen that a Philadelphia lodge based on 


Christian beliefs would be a boon to the Negroes of his 


own city. He and Absalom Jones joined with James 


'Forten, the wealthiest Negro in Philadelphia, in petition- 
\ing the African Lodge of Boston for a dispensation to 
‘operate one in Pennsylvania. The next year a warrant 


‘was issued setting up the Second African Lodge, No. 459, 


in Philadelphia. Absalom Jones was elected Worshipful 
Master and Richard Allen, treasurer. Thus, Allen and 


Jones worked together in another venture of benefit to 
their people. 

The venture went unnoticed by most of the white 
population. They were too busy reading the shocking 
newspaper accounts of mounting Negro crimes and in- 
creased migration of Negroes from the South. 

There was no doubt in the minds of the white popu- 
lation that these immigrant Negroes were a menace to 
law and order. Houses were broken into, stores robbed, 
white people molested on the streets by gangs of “impu- 
dent Blacks.” The jails and poorhouses were filled with 
them. Yet Allen knew very well that the number of 
crimes attributed to the Negroes was misleading, since an 
African could be jailed for a trifling offense while a white 
man, committing the same petty crime, would not even 
be apprehended. He had sometimes seen a Negro set 
upon and beaten in the street, when molesting no one, 
and the white perpetrator go unpunished. And white 
boys were privileged to insult Negroes, often with the 
approbation of their elders. Anyone should know that it 
was only human nature for a man to turn on his tormentor, 
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if tried beyond endurance. Yet if this happened the au- 
thorities smote the Negro heavily and as likely as not let 
the instigator of the trouble go unpunished. 

Allen thought it ironical that the day in the year 
when the Negroes suffered most was the 4th of July. Then, 
when men were merry celebrating their new-won inde- 
pendence, they found the Negro a ready target for abuse 
and cruel jest. 

This was a distant cry from the day when, in 1792, 
Allen had attended the funeral of Mrs. Gray, a Negro 
woman. On that occasion white citizens had freely 
mingled with people of her own color in the funeral pro- 
cession, totally indifferent to color. 

Now, even the church was a target for indignities. 
In 1803 Miss Dorothy Ripley, an English woman of re- 
ligious conviction, visited Philadelphia and heard of the 
work that he and Absalom Jones were doing for their 
people. Allen was pleased to receive a letter from the 
lady asking permission to speak at his church. He had to 
refuse her, since the Board of Trustees agreed it was 
“opposite to the discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church,” but when she came to hear him preach he asked 
her, out of courtesy, to say a few words. While she was 
speaking the service was disturbed by the presence of 
a drunken white soldier. Seeing Miss Ripley's confusion, 
Allen stepped forward and called attention to the soldier, 
saying it was no new thing that happened, “for when the 
sons and daughters of God met together, Satan presented 
himself, also, to interrupt their peace.” 

An offense such as this was not infrequent at any 
gathering of Negroes, but sometimes a more serious inci- 
dent occurred. Allen was deeply troubled one morning 
to learn that some white men, in a spirit of malice, had 
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gone into a Negro church the day before and just as the 
minister was ending his prayer had thrown a mixture of 
pepper into the stove. The suffocating fumes and cries of 
fire that followed created a panic in which some of the 
members of the congregation were trampled to death. 

Still, Allen told himself, it was not enough to know 
that the law was harsh and unjust where the Negro was 
concerned, and that he was the object of spite and ill-will. 
The fact remained that many of the Negroes in Philadel- 
phia were lawless and needed to be taught a higher stand- 
ard of conduct. Not only for their spiritual welfare, but 
for the sake of the industrious and responsible members 
of their race. For, in the eyes of the white people, crime 
was associated with color and the innocent suffered for 
the guilty. 

“Tn an endeavor to raise their level of morality Allen 
went about the city, poking into the gloomy cellars and 
squalid houses of the narrow courts and alleyways where 
the poor Negroes lived. He talked to the people he found 
there, urging them to change their ways, pointing up the 
practical advantages of an orderly life, as well as the 
rewards to be gained in heaven. He went into the jails 
and poorhouses. He visited the cells of the condemned. 
More than any Negro preacher in Philadelphia he became 
a source of strength and help to his people. Yet, however 
much he suffered with the miscreants, he did not excuse 
them. He knew that a stern code of morality was neces- 
sary to keep them on the narrow path of virtue. / 

In 1808 two Negro men, John Joyce and Peter 
Matthias, robbed and killed a white shopkeeper named 
Mrs. Cross. Allen, fearing repercussions on the Negro 
population, wrote and published a pamphlet he hoped 
would be widely read, which included the confessions 
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the men made while in prison. The pamphlet was ad- 

dressed to Negroes as well as whites, for he expected those 

who could not read to be told of the contents. He em- 

phasized that the men’s crime was not only a crime against 

society in general but against their own people in par; 

ticular. “I entreat you,” Allen wrote, “to consider the\j 
obligations we lie under to help forward the cause of | 
freedom. We who know how bitter the cup is of which 

the slave hath to drink, oh, how we ought to feel for 

those who yet remain in bondage! Will even our friends| 
excuse—will God pardon—us for the part we act in making | 
strong the hands of the enemies of color?” 

For Richard Allen knew the Negroes’ conduct was 
used by their enemies as a witness against them. What- 
ever vile act a Negro committed in the North was a strike 
against the Southern slave. 

With this in mind he insisted that his people should 
shoulder the rights and obligations of citizens insofar as 
it was permitted them. For this reason, not because his 
views had changed, he joined with Absalom Jones and 
James Forten in recruiting Negroes to help defend Phila- 
delphia in 1814, when it was threatened by the British. 
Through their efforts 2,500 Negroes were sent to Gray’s 
Ferry, where they worked for two days throwing up de- 
fenses. And a battalion of Negro troops was organized 
and ready to go to the front when peace was declared. 
Much as Allen despised war he could not discourage Ne- 
gro youths who wished to support the American cause. 
He believed that patriotism was a natural feeling, even to 
a people who did not share all the rights of citizens. And 
he hoped that an evidence of loyalty and love of country 
would appeal to the finer feelings of the white people. 

The Negroes received a vote of thanks from the Com- 
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mittee of Defense, but their commendation was barely 
heard amidst the salvos of criticism from pro-slavery men, 
who insisted more forcefully than ever that the free Negro 
was better off in slavery. People continued to grumble 
about unrestricted immigration into Pennsylvania, while 
the state legislature received a constant stream of petitions 
against the unwanted citizens. 

Allen was particularly disturbed by one in 1813, 
which required all free Negroes to register within twenty- 
four hours after coming into the state and to carry a 
certificate to that effect on their persons, or be liable to 
fine, imprisonment and sale. While this vicious request 
was awaiting action by the senate, Allen’s friend, James 
Forten, published a Series of Letters by a Man of Color, 
a devastating attack on the injustice of discriminating 
practices. Allen admired the scholarly way in which 
Forten wrote and the subtle way he appealed to the white 
people’s pride. 

“For the honor and dignity of our native state, we 
wish not to see this bill pass into a law, as well as for its 
degrading tendency towards us; for although oppressed 
by those to whom we look for protection, our grievances 
are light compared with the load of reproach that must 
be heaped upon our commonwealth. The story will fly 
from the north to the south, and the advocates of slavery, 
the traders in human blood, will smile contemptuously at 
the once boasted moderation and humanity of Pennsyl- 
vania! What! That place, whose institutions for the pre- 
vention of slavery are the admiration of surrounding states 
and of Europe, becomes the advocate of emancipation and 
wrong, and the oppressor of the free and innocent!” 

The petition was not granted. Pennsylvania, in spite 
of the prevailing attitude toward its colored people, still 
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bore the true mark of its liberal founder, William Penn. 

Allen did not fail to appreciate the support given the 
Negroes during these trying times by the Pennsylvania 
Society for the Abolition of Slavery. They were working 
faithfully, as he was, to improve the behavior and educa- 
tion of the Negroes, and to find training and jobs for them. 
To thank the Society, as well as other white people who 
showed a friendly spirit to the Negroes in their efforts to 
raise themselves above a level of destitution, Allen pub- 
lished A Short Address to the Friends of Him Who Hath 
No Helper. 


“You blow the trumpet against the mighty evil; you 
make the tyrants tremble; you strive to raise the slave 
to the dignity of a man; you take our children by the 
hand to lead them in the path of virtue, by your care 
of our education; you are not ashamed to call the most 
abject of our race brethren, children of one father who 
hath made of one blood all the nations of the earth... 
may He, who hath arisen to plead our cause and en- 
gaged you as volunteers in the service, add to your 
numbers, until the princes shall come forth from Egypt, 
and Ethiopia stretch out her hands unto God.” 


Yet Allen knew that no matter how much the white 
people did to help the Negroes, ultimately their destiny 
was in their own hands. 


Chapter Ten 


COLONIZATION 


In January 1816, less than a year after he was made 
bishop, Richard Allen learned that the month before the 
Legislature of Virginia had passed a resolution asking 
the national government to procure a site in the North 
Pacific or on the African coast to which free Africans or 
emancipated slaves might be sent. It had been introduced 
by Charles Fenton Mercer, a slaveholder. 

It was not the first time the idea of colonizing Negroes 
outside the United States had been considered. Since 
before the American Revolutionary War there had been 
sporadic attempts to deport free Negroes. In some cases 
Negroes themselves had initiated the idea. In 1789 the 
Free African Society in Rhode Island wrote their friends 
in Pennsylvania asking them to help promote the cause 
of returning Africans to Africa. The Pennsylvania Society 
gave a cool response to the idea, saying “every pious man 
is a good citizen of the whole world,” that they would 
prefer to pray that “the oppressed go free.” At that time 
there was, however, no distinction between colonization- 
ists and emancipationists. It seemed to Allen that the 
growing animosity toward the Negro now gave new impli- 
cations to the movement. 

Virginia was, of course, a slave state and had a special 
reason for wanting to get rid of its free Negroes. Freedom 
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is always a thorn in the side of oppression. Since 1784, 
when Eli Whitney invented his cotton gin that simplified 
the seeding of cotton, slave owners in the South had 
viewed with resentment the mounting number of runaway 
slaves. They considered the presence of free Negroes re- 
sponsible for the slaves’ unrest and dissatisfaction, and by 
legislation and more subtle means had largely driven 
them out of the South. They had sought refuge in the 
North in such numbers that they could not be absorbed, 
particularly at a time when foreign white immigrants were 
coming into the country looking for work. Allen could see 
that a colonization movement, if allowed to gain momen- 
tum, would win many sympathizers, both in the North 
and in the South. 

A few days later he heard that on December 21, the 
same day that Virginia passed its resolution, fifty dele- 
gates from various states had attended a meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., to organize an American Colonization So- 
ciety. Some of the delegates were apparently motivated 
by Christian feelings, but Allen was convinced that others 
—notably the Southerners, who comprised the greater 
number—were not. It was evident to him that the Society 
did not have the Negroes’ interest at heart, for the mem- 
bers promised not to interfere with slavery. They said 
that slavery was outside their jurisdiction, and they 
painted such a dreary and hopeless picture of the Negroes 
that if people were converted to it the Negro would have 
no leg to stand on. “Introduced among us by violence, 
notoriously ignorant, degraded and miserable, mentally 
diseased, broken-spirited, acted upon by no motive to 
honorable exertion, scarcely reached in their debasement 
by the heavenly,” the freeman “wanders unsettled and 
unbefriended through our land, or sits indolent, abject 
and sorrowful, by the streams of their captivity.” 
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Yet it was interesting to Allen that the Society seemed 
to feel that in Africa this same Negro would suddenly be 
transformed into a decent, responsible citizen who “would 
have no equal” and who, though illiterate and untaught, 
would “proclaim the message of Christianity to heathen 
savages. 

It was utterly without sense or logic, but Allen knew 
that many things were undertaken by otherwise intelli- 
gent men that had no better foundation. On the surface 
it appeared that getting rid of the Africans was as simple 
as shooting a duck. 

Allen knew the free Negro was eager enough to give 
up a miserable existence and strike out on his own—pro- 
viding, of course, he could take his family, and providing 
his new home offered hope of a better future. The ques- 
tion was, where was such a home? 

To the slave the answer was simple. Any place was 
welcome, providing he was free. Even the swamps and 
forests and islands within the southern states were sought 
as dwelling-places by runaway slaves. The Great Dismal 
Swamp was the abode of a colony of these refugees, or 
maroons, who spent their lives in its dark recesses and 
whose families were reared and buried there. 

Canada also served as an asylum for slaves, in spite 
of its cold, bleak climate. 

Indeed, any place was better than under the slave 
owner's lash. Africa would seem a great, good place. But 
the slave was not eligible to go to Africa; only the free 
Negro. And few of them wished to leave their native land. 
What they wanted was a chance to work in friendly com- 
petition with white people and a chance to educate their 
children. It seemed unreasonable to pull up roots and be- 
gin life all over again when the elements of a good life 
were at hand. Besides, the Negroes were Americans, as 
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deeply rooted as any other people. As far as Allen was 
concerned, he had no intention of leaving Philadelphia, 
and many Negroes felt as he did. Yet he knew a coloniza- 
tion movement was dangerous. It could easily move from 
the idea of voluntary to compulsory exile. In fact, already 
a number of people were saying that the Negroes should 
be forced to leave, that those who did not wish to were 
enemies of their race. 

The real sufferers, if colonization were accepted, 
would be the slaves who remained behind. What hope 
would they have of freedom once their free brothers were 
removed? Only the more independent, the “trouble-maker” 
who got others to think and to act, would be “emanci- 
pated” or exiled to Africa. Then, the worst aspects of 
slavery would go unchallenged. There would be no in- 
surrections, such as the one proposed by Gabriel Prosser 
in 1800, to let men know the slave was human. 

Not that Allen approved of insurrections. He believed 
violence was wrong, whatever form it took. Yet he could 
not help but admire the courage of a man like Gabriel 
Prosser. At twenty-four years of age he had planned an 
insurrection in Virginia that was as bold as it was brave. 
He planned to march on Richmond, seize the arsenal, strike 
down the white people and liberate the slaves. His plan 
was foiled by a terrible storm and by a slave who wished 
to save his master’s life. Gabriel and thirty-four accom- 
plices were hanged. 

It was said that Gabriel had taken his revolutionary 
ideas from France; that he wished to secure for his people 
the privileges so prized by the people of that country. 
It reminded Allen of his own youth, when the American 
Revolution had brought hope of independence for every- 
one in America. The hardest lesson youth has to learn is 
patience. For the Negro, it was harder than for most. 
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Violence accomplished nothing. This was proved, he 
thought, by the prompt reactions to Gabriel’s conspiracy. 
In Virginia the governor was immediately authorized by 
the legislature to take up the question of colonizing per- 
sons “obnoxious to the laws, or dangerous to the peace of 
society.” It was no doubt on the basis of this that Mr. 
Mercer presented his resolution to the Assembly. Even 
in Massachusetts two hundred forty free Negroes, mostly 
natives of Rhode Island, New York, Philadelphia and the 
West Indies, were immediately deported after Gabriel's 
projected uprising. 

No, colonization had to be opposed—but with positive 
action. One method was old and tried, but it was slow. 
This was to pursue the program already begun of edu- 
cating the minds and improving the morals of the free 
Negroes. In the long run this action would be the most 
effective, though few white people could see it now. Ac- 
cording to the American Colonization Society, to educate 
the poor Africans was to “tease and frustrate and disillu- 
sion them, since learning was beyond their simple minds.” 

Another way was to inform the free Negroes exactly 
what colonization would mean to them and their fellow- 
beings in bondage. Too many free Negroes, eager to enjoy 
a better life, would be fooled by the fine promises of the 
Society and willingly allow themselves to be deported. 

A third way was for the Negroes to speak out in uni- 
son against colonization and try to enlist the sympathies 
of friendly white people. It struck Allen as a sour note 
that the American Convention on Abolition was so un- 
perceptive initially as to praise the colonizationists for 
their “dignified and benevolent intentions.” But he real- 
ized that many people in the past had taken a conciliatory 
attitude toward the movement. A few years before, in 
1811, Thomas Jefferson had been asked for his opinion 
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on the proposition to make a settlement on the coast of 
Africa. What had he said? “The most desirable measure 
which could be adopted for gradually drawing off the 
Blacks” was to make “an establishment on the coast of 
Africa.” Even the good anti-slavery man from Ohio, Ben- 
jamin Lundy, seemed favorably inclined to the movement. 

It was true that all white people did not agree with 
the colonizationists that Africa was the best home for the 
Negroes. A society in Kentucky proposed to take advan- 
tage of the vast new tracts of lands acquired by the War 
of 1812 and petitioned Congress that suitable territory 
there “be laid off as an asylum for all those Negroes and 
mulattoes who have been, or those who may hereafter be, 
emancipated, and assistance be afforded them as may be 
necessary for carrying them thither and settling them 
therein; and that they be under such regulations and gov- 
ernment in all respects as your wisdom shall direct.” But 
Congress did not grant the petition. 

A group of free Negroes in Richmond reacted to Mr. 
Mercer's proposal by requesting Congress to allow them 
a portion on the Missouri River, saying they preferred to 
be colonized “in the remotest corner of the land of their 
nativity than in a distant land.” This too was ignored. 

Allen discussed the matter with his friends Absalom 
Jones and James Forten. Forten, particularly, was a pas- 
sionate foe of colonization. His ancestors had lived for 
generations in Pennsylvania, and he himself was the 
owner of a sail loft that employed both Negro and white 
workers. He suggested they call a meeting of free Negroes 
at the African Methodist Church and discuss with them 
the designs of the Colonization Society. In January, one 
of the largest gatherings ever to assemble crowded into 
Bethel Church. 

The meeting left no doubt as to where the Negroes 
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stood. They addressed the “humane and benevolent in- 
habitants of the city of Philadelphia,” beseeching their 
disapprobation of the scheme the American Colonization 
Society had devised to deport them to Africa. “Let not a 
purpose be assisted which will stay the cause of the entire 
abolition of slavery in the U. S. and which may defeat it 
altogether; which proffers to those who do not ask for 
them, benefits, but which they consider, injuries, and 
which must insure to the multitudes whose prayers can 
only reach you through us, misery, sufferings, and per- 
petual slavery.” 

They expressed themselves as viewing with “deep 
abhorrence the unmerited stigma attempted to be cast 
upon the reputation of the free people of color.” They 
agreed never to separate themselves voluntarily from the 
slave population in America. “They are our brethren by 
the ties of consanguinity, of suffering, and of wrong.” 
They considered being cast into the savage wilds of Africa 
nothing but “a circuitous route through which they must 
return to perpetual bondage.” And, to make their views 
known, they appointed a committee of eleven, including 
Allen, Jones and Forten, to open correspondence with 
Joseph Hopkinson, a member of Congress from Philadel- 
phia, “when they in their judgment may deem it proper.” 

The Colonization Society, however, was not deterred. 
The fact that a large group of free Negroes, the very peo- 
ple supposed to benefit from their scheme, were opposed 
to it, did not matter. The President of the United States 
submitted a proposal to the Congress. Upon his recom- 
mendation they agreed, in 1821, to purchase an area of 
about 43,000 square miles between Sierra Leone and the 
French Ivory Coast for the American Negroes, and to 
call the land “Liberia.” Its capital was named “Monrovia,” 
after President Monroe. 
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But the Negroes of Philadelphia were winning sup- 
port. By 1821 the American Convention of Abolition 
Societies expressed itself dubious of the benevolent nature 
of the Colonization Society, since their plan did not seem 
to be advantageous to the Negro. The Colonization So- 
ciety now found itself in a bad light. Not only were the 
majority of free Negroes antagonistic to their idea, but in 
order to convert Negroes to their plan it was necessary, 
first, to educate them. They were in the peculiar position 
of saying the Negroes had to be deported because they 
were depraved and unable to learn, yet at the same time 
of encouraging those who were to be deported to become 
educated. 

But many free Negroes did ask to be sent to Africa. 
It was hard to find unanimity among a people as dis- 
organized and widely scattered as the American Negroes. 
Paul Cuffe, a New England Negro, actually made the first 
effort to colonize Americans when he transported thirty- 
eight Negroes to the coast of West Africa in 1815. One 
man Allen talked to expressed a view that was common 
to many of them when he said, “We love this country and 
its liberties, if we could share an equal right in them. 
But our freedom is partial and we have no hope it will 
ever be otherwise. We had rather be gone, though we 
should suffer hunger and nakedness for years.” Allen 
could understand the man’s feelings, though he believed 
his view was short-sighted, and did what he could to dis- 
suade him. 

The sharp divisions in regard to colonization had one 
good effect. They pointed up with new clarity the in- 
tolerable conditions the Negroes endured in America. At 
the 1821 meeting of the American Convention of Aboli- 
tion Societies the question of immediate and universal 
emancipation was discussed for the first time. The mem- 
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bers agreed that this radical measure was neither practical 
nor wise, and Allen was inclined to agree with them, but 
he was not as positive as he had once been that gradual 
emancipation was the proper course. 

Those white people disposed to believe with the 
colonizationists that the Negro lacked intelligence and 
ambition, and who chanced to see a new newspaper that 
appeared in March 1827, were no doubt startled. The 
paper was Freedom's Journal and the editors were two 
Negroes, John Russwurm and Samuel Cornish. The former 
had so excelled the standards of intellect established by 
the Colonizationists for the Negro that the year before 
he had actually graduated from one of the nation’s best 
colleges—Bowdoin, in Maine. Freedom's Journal was the 
first newspaper edited by Negroes and supported by Ne- 
gro funds. 

Richard Allen was as proud of the paper as though 
he had created it, for it represented in visible form the 
unity he had so long advocated. 

“Too long have others spoken for us. Too long has 
the publick been deceived by misrepresentations,” wrote 
young Russwurm. 

Freedom's Journal featured articles on a wide range 
of subjects, designed to inform and instruct its readers. 
Allen liked, particularly, the means the newspaper af- 
forded for denouncing the purposes of colonization. 
Shortly his own words were appearing in its columns. 

“We are an unlettered people, brought up in igno- 
rance, not one in a thousand has a liberal education. Is 
there any fitness for such to be sent into a far country, 
among heathens, to convert or civilize them, when they 
themselves are neither civilized nor Christianized? See 
the great bulk of the poor ignorant Africans in this coun- 
try, exposed to every temptation before them, all but the 
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worst of their morals refined by education and proper at- 
tention paid unto them by their owners who had charge 
of them... Is there not land enough in America, or 
corn enough in Egypt? Why would they send us into a 
far country to die? See the thousands of foreigners immi- 
grating to America every year; and if there be ground 
sufficient for them to cultivate and bread for them to eat 
why would they insist to send the tillers of the soil away?” 

But the “tillers of the soil,” and even a man like John 
Russwurm who was engaged in more elevated pursuits, 
did not all heed Allen’s words. The young editor was ap- 
proached by the Colonization Society to go to Africa as 
a leader. At first he refused, but when the offer was re- 
peated, he accepted it. He gave his explanation in the 
pages of Freedom's Journal: “We have carefully examined 
the different plans now in operation for our benefit and 
none, we believe, can reach half so efficiently the masses 
as the plan of colonization on the West Coast of Africa. 
... Lhe coast of West Africa will, at a date not far re- 
mote, be covered with a dense and enterprising popula- 
tion, composed partly of immigrants from the United 
States and partly of native Africans.” 

Allen was sorry to see the first Negro college graduate 
seek a career in Africa when educated leaders were sadly 
needed in America, especially one of the promise of John 
Russwurm. He had no doubt the young man would serve 
well on the continent of Africa, and wished him success. 
But he viewed with disapprobation his allying himself 
with a scheme as contrary to the Negroes’ welfare as 
colonization. Had he himself been offered the governor- 
ship of all Africa and a pot of gold besides, he would not 
have left America. Not as long as a slave was in bondage 
in the South. 


Chapter Eleven 


ABOLITION 


Colonization was not the only enemy Allen had to con- 
tend with during the years he was struggling to keep 
Bethel Church independent. There was one more vicious 
still_the domestic slave trade. 

A law was passed in March, 1807, which forbade the 
importation of Negroes from Africa. Though indicative of 
a more benevolent climate of opinion, it was far from a 
blessing to the Negroes already in America. Coming as 
it did on the heels of the invention of the cotton gin, which 
enhanced the value of cheap slave labor, it gave a thriv- 
ing business to the slave dealers at home. 

Slaves were in great demand from the northern belt 
of the slave-holding states to the extreme south. Slave 
breeders and traders in ever-increasing numbers gathered 
in the border states and at the mouth of the Delaware, 
with eyes alert for runaways and free Negroes who might 
be caught or kidnapped and sold to the South. The gov- 
ernment, active enough in intercepting smugglers off the 
coast of Africa, had no concern with men engaged in the 
traffic of human beings within its own boundaries. The 
business of the slave trader was open and freely adver- 
tised. One man alone transported several hundred slaves 
a year from Baltimore to the South. 
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But the Quaker influence was still strong in Penn- 
sylvania. The Negro might be held in contempt, but the 
slave-trader was despised. Some people were willing to 
aid the Negro in order to frustrate his captor. The Quak- 
ers were unceasing in their work for freedom. One of the 
most active in Philadelphia was Isaac Tatum Hooper. 
Allen had heard his name long before he had met the 
man, for his reputation was wide-spread as the Negro’s 
friend and protector. When Allen came to Philadelphia 
Hooper was a member of the Manumission Society and 
notorious among slave speculators for the advice and legal 
protection he gave the Africans. He would stop at noth- 
ing to catch a slave trader and bring him to trial. 

He told Allen he could not remember the time when 
he had not hated the idea of slavery. As a little boy he 
had loved an old Negro man and had wept at the story 
the old man told him of being torn from his wife and 
children. From that day on, he said, he was determined 
to devote his life to helping the Negroes gain their free- 
dom. Allen admired Friend Hooper as much as any man 
in Philadelphia, and once had occasion to use his services. 

It happened that Allen was walking down Front 
Street on a private matter when suddenly a rough-looking 
white man, a stranger to him, clapped him rudely on the 
back and said he was going to take him back south. Allen 
was amazed. It had never occurred to him that he was 
one of those Negroes a speculator would dare to approach. 
The man obtained a warrant, and it was the law that an 
escaped slave could be taken into custody and brought 
to trial. But the constable on duty recognized Allen and 
refused to arrest him. Instead, he asked him to come to 
the Alderman’s office. There Allen was given his liberty. 

Allen could not let this defiance of law go unchal- 
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lenged. He went to Isaac Hooper and they decided be- 
tween them to bring a civil suit against the man. He was 
arrested and, since he did not have the $800 bond that 
was required, he was put in jail. At the end of three 
months Allen requested his release, saying that he would 
not prosecute. Allen did not do this because he thought 
the man deserved his freedom, or was contrite. He did it 
to prove to the white people of Philadelphia that a Negro 
was capable of generosity, and to show his own people an 
example of forgiveness. He hoped, also, that the lesson 
might have a chastening effect on other speculators. 

Isaac Hooper was not alone in his devotion to the 
Negros cause. Allen knew another Quaker, a tailor, who 
spent his days sitting in his front window working at his 
trade. Whenever he saw a Negro he thought was a run- 
away slave he went after him and offered him assistance. 
There were a number of people like him who were steadily 
working to help the Negro get his freedom. 

In fact, Allen could not remember the time when 
some people had not been willing, in defiance of law and 
sometimes at great personal sacrifice, to hide and feed 
and clothe the fugitive slave. The Negroes were them- 
selves the fugitives’ best friends. Their dark complexion 
was the best insurance against detection, since compan- 
ionship with another Negro was less likely to arouse sus- 
picion than with a white man. Also, their devotion to the 
cause of freedom gave them an added zeal in frustrating 
the pursuer. It was the rare Negro who would not risk his 
own liberty to help a runaway. Bethel Church was well 
known as a haven of refuge for the slaves. Richard Allen 
had no scruples about ignoring a law that was unjust, and 
hid the slave as willingly in the church as in his own 
home. 
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In the early days, before 1820, the fugitives were 
almost all men, who could travel unhampered by children 
and were strong enough to endure prolonged hardships. 
They went by night, without guides, following the direc- 
tions given them by their friends. In almost all cases their 
goal was Canada, where Negroes were admitted to citi- 
zenship on the same terms as other immigrants. 

The conditions in Canada were enough to discourage 
the settlers. The fugitives were scattered in all directions. 
There were no schools yet, or churches. Often they found 
little to eat, only the herbs and roots in the fields. But 
there were two things they found that more than com- 
pensated for their hardships—these were freedom and 
hope for the future. It is no wonder that hundreds of 
runaways ventured back south every year, risking their 
lives to rescue their friends and families in slavery. 

Canada was not generally known to the southern 
Negroes before 1812. Then, soldiers returning home talked 
about a land of freedom where slaves were seen fighting 
in the army against their former masters. Slave owners 
talked disparagingly of the cruel climate and desolate 
wilderness of Canada, thinking to discourage slaves from 
venturing there. Little did they know, one Negro said 
to Allen, how eagerly the slaves listened or how anxious 
they were to start on their journey! One slave told Allen 
that his master said the Detroit River was 3,000 miles wide 
and that the British put out the eyes of fugitive slaves and 
sent them to lifelong labor underground. But he was not 
deterred. 

The journey was hardest through the slave states, 
where friends were few and unknown and the danger of 
being caught was greatest. If a slave could get into Penn- 
sylvania he was fairly sure of finding help, for here were 
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free Negroes and Quakers willing and glad to feed and 
shelter him during the day and direct him on his way at 
night. There was one place in Pennsylvania famous to 
runaway slaves. This was the town of Columbia, in Lan- 
caster County. It was a settlement of manumitted slaves 
who, as early as 1804, were assisting fugitives into the 
interior of the state in such a systematic and secret manner 
that it was said they operated an “underground railroad.” 

But most places were not yet so well organized. The 
slaves took many chances. The portion of Canada most 
easily reached was the lake-bound region between New 
York and Michigan, for it presented a long and inviting 
coastline to northern Ohio, northwestern Pennsylvania 
and western New York. Slaves coming through Pennsyl- 
vania sometimes ventured this way to the west, but more 
frequently they crossed the Delaware River to Camden, 
then followed the river to Burlington and on to New York. 
From New York they had a choice of several routes to 
Canada. Whichever one they took, along the coast or 
through the interior, was an arduous journey across rivers 
and mountains and through dense forests. 

It seemed a paradox to Richard Allen that during the 
early years of the new century, when the feeling against 
the Negro was growing so bitter, and his depravity used 
as an excuse for wanting to deport him to Africa, the de- 
sire to help the runaway slave became more marked. Was 
it a sense of guilt, he wondered, or was it that men had 
lived so long on the edge of slavery that they could not 
bear to sustain it any longer? Whichever it was did not 
really matter. There were signs of hope in the gathering 
gloom that confirmed Allen’s faith in the Lord’s goodness. 

During these years the American Convention for Pro- 
moting the Abolition of Slavery was arousing public 
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sentiment in favor of emancipation by publishing tracts 
and essays calculated to prove the impolicy of slavery and 
the advantage of abolition. But they kept within safe 
limits, not overstepping the boundary of permissible ques- 
tions. They made only one exception—in the education of 
Negro children, which they conceded was the first step 
toward emancipation. 

But there were individual voices that rose above this 
low murmur of dissent. One of the loudest was that of 
Benjamin Lundy, who organized the Union Humane So- 
ciety at St. Clairsville, Ohio, in 1815. He too was a Quaker, 
a small man in size though not in spirit. “I heard the wail 
of the captive,” he said. “I felt his pang of distress, and 
the iron entered my soul.” 

He first made himself known in 1817 when he sent 
articles to the Philanthropist, the first abolition newspaper 
published in the North. Four years later in Ohio he started 
his own paper, The Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
Six people subscribed to the first issue, but within six 
months five hundred were supporting it. Its success de- 
termined him to spread the news of freedom, and he 
started out on foot, his knapsack on his back, to lecture 
on abolition throughout the country. 

This same year Richard Allen, plodding through the 
streets of Philadelphia, noting the poverty of the Negroes 
and the cruel discrimination levelled at them, began to 
sense a new and radical spirit slowly manifesting itself. 
He thought the division over colonization had something 
to do with it. Even more responsible was the Missouri 
Compromise, which was passed the year before, in 1820, 
and called by John Quincy Adams, “the title page of a 
great, tragic volume.” There were people who did not 
want to see slavery perpetuated by admitting states by 
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two’s—one free, one slave—and were loud in their denun- 
ciation of it. 

In 1821 the legislature of Maryland complained 
angrily to Congress that the people of Pennsylvania pre- 
vented the recovery of their fugitive slaves. 

A few years later the Pennsylvania legislature decreed 
that all sales of fugitive slaves, who at the time of sale 
were in Pennsylvania, should be void, and all attempts 
to remove such slaves punishable by $500 fine. 

These were heartening signs. Also heartening was 
the attempt to create a political anti-slavery party in 
Pennsylvania. The sentiment against slavery was not con- 
fined to Pennsylvania. In 1822, when William Henry 
Harrison campaigned in Ohio for Congress, he thought 
it wise, knowing the temper of the times, even to exag- 
gerate his anti-slavery feelings. And in 1828, when Henry 
Clay, Secretary of State, protested to Canada for the sec- 
ond time in two successive years that fugitive slaves were 
not being returned to the United States, the Canadian 
Government, after waiting five months to answer, said it 
was “utterly impossible to agree to a stipulation for the 
surrender of fugitive slaves.” 

There was considerably less talk now of “gradual 
emancipation” and more of “immediate abolition.” Rich- 
ard Allen was conscious of the changing attitude, and 
he took pride in knowing that the Negro had helped to 
bring it about. By moving cautiously, by speaking softly 
where it was expedient to do so and loudly, when neces- 
sary, by drawing together as a people to resist unfavorable 
forces, the American Negro had made himself a powerful 
influence in his struggle for human rights. That he himself 
had been a prime mover in this was a matter of pride. Yet 
he wondered where it would all end. 
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In his youth, Allen had not believed in immediate 
emancipation. He had looked forward to the time when 
slave owners would educate and voluntarily free their 
slaves. Yet, as the years passed and he saw greater diffi- 
culties placed in the Negroes’ way, he wondered whether 
this was right. The slave could not wait indefinitely for 
his freedom. Look at Gabriel Prosser. Could you ask a 
man like him to wait forever? If conditions got much 
worse for the slaves down South there would be other 
conspiracies, other uprisings, the like of which had not yet 
been seen. Would it not be better, he wondered, to seek 
immediate emancipation by legal means, then hope to 
win the hearts and minds of the South? 

The answer came in May 1822. Allen was stunned 
by the news of a slave conspiracy in South Carolina that 
defied imagination. It was organized by Denmark Vesey, 
a free Negro who lived in Charleston. He knew of the 
Santo Domingo revolution, and believed it was possible 
to achieve the same thing in America. He selected his 
leaders carefully—men of strength and courage. To avoid 
the patrols they met secretly on a farm that could be 
reached only by water. They made their own weapons 
and recruited slaves—some 6,000 to 9,000 of them—from 
plantations as far away as eighty miles. All might have 
gone as planned but for the “favorite and confidential” 
slave of a Colonel Prioleau, who revealed the conspiracy 
to his master. Two other informers came forward and 
the whole plot was exposed. As in the case of Gabriel, 
retaliation was swift and merciless. Twenty-two slaves 
were hanged on the same gallows. As they were about to 
swing, many of them cried out to their fellow slaves to 
fight without ceasing until their freedom was won. 

Allen was deeply depressed over it. Hatred was some- 
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thing he did not feel, nor did he believe he would feel 
it if subjected to the slave’s worst punishments. Yet, his 
heart went out to men who loved freedom so much they 
gave their lives for it. 

He wondered at the stupidity of the Southern poli- 
ticians. They were saying the slaves had been “spoiled” 
by kindness, that harsher laws were necessary to keep 
them ruly. Education, they said, was a mistake. The 
grand jury recommended that schools be suppressed that 
were run by Negroes within the city of Charleston. The 
legislature passed an act for the imprisonment of Negro 
seamen on Northern or foreign boats, for they spread 
“incendiary” ideas. A curious reaction to the desperate 
act of desperate men! 

One day in 1829 Richard Allen received a pamphlet 
from Boston entitled, Walker's Appeal, in Four Articles: 
Together with a Preamble, to the Coloured Citizens of 
the World, But in Particular, and Very Expressly, to Those 
of the United States of America. Allen knew of David 
Walker, the author. He was from North Carolina, the son 
of a free mother and a slave father, and was now living in 
Boston where he ran a second-hand clothing store. Walker 
had long felt strongly about slavery, and was active in 
anti-slavery work. Allen had heard of his addresses dur- 
ing the past year on the subject of a slave revolt. 

The pamphlet was the most disturbing piece of writ- 
ing Allen had ever read. While urgent in its appeal to 
the South to treat the Negroes in a humane manner, it was 
even more urgent in its appeal to the slaves to strike for 
their freedom. 

“Fear not the number and education of our enemies,” 
wrote Walker, “against whom we shall have to contend 
for our lawful right; guaranteed to us by our Makers; for 
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why should we be afraid, when God is, and will continue 
to be on our side?” 

Allen could not condone violence, and he feared the 
effect of the Appeal. He also feared for Walker’s life. 
Boston was tolerant of anti-slavery sentiments, but Slavoc- 
racy had far-flung advocates who would stop at nothing 
to silence the voices of freedom. The pamphlet left him 
apprehensive and troubled. It also left him wondering 
how a man like Walker, so immoderate in his beliefs, 
could single out one man for high praise in his pamphlet. 
And that man, Richard Allen! 

“Richard Allen, O my God! The bare recollections 
of the labors of this man and his ministrations among his 
deplorably wretched brethren (rendered so by the whites ) 
to bring them to a knowledge of the God of Heaven, fills 
my soul with all those high emotions which would take 
the pen of an Addison to portray. It is impossible, my 
brethren, for me to say much in this work respecting that 
man of God. When the Lord shall raise up coloured his- 
torians in succeeding generations, to present the crimes 
of this nation to the then gazing world, the Holy Ghost 
will make them do justice to the name of Richard Allen 
of Philadelphia.” 

Allen had no illusions about being one of the great 
divines of history. His task, as he saw it, was to build 
a Negro church where men like Walker could learn God's 
will. Courage was not always a matter of fighting for your 
rights. It was also non-violent resistance to the forces of 
evil. 

Yet he knew that Walker was speaking the thoughts 
of thousands of Negroes—and he could not deny the cause 
was just. 
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Chapter Twelve 


BISHOP ALLEN 


By 1829 Richard Allen was sixty-nine years old, and be- 
ginning to show the effects of age. He was stouter, and 
moved with greater deliberation; the puffs under his eyes 
sagged, giving him the worn and strained appearance 
of a man who has labored too hard. This year ill health 
caused him to miss the Baltimore Conference, the first 
annual conference he had missed since the founding of 
the church. But the year before he had gone to three 
meetings, including the third General Conference of the 


African Methodist Church. 


Allen’s church now extended into western Pennsyl- 
vania, western New York and Ohio. It also had missions 
in Haiti. His work had increased a hundred-fold since 


- it was launched in 1816. Yet, for all his long hours of 


labor and of worry—for being the bishop of a large Con- 
nection had many worrisome problems—he was pleased 


at the progress his church had made. The organization 


he had created was now a potent force in the religious 
and moral life of the American Negro. More than that, 
through its societies and schools and public statements, 
its members had identified themselves as defenders of the 
Negro’s cause. Bethel was a symbol of freedom. 


It was also a symbol of the brotherhood John Wesley 
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had so earnestly proclaimed. Though the membership 
of Bethel was limited to Negroes, Allen made it clear that 
its doors were open to all, and that he looked forward to 
the time when whites and Negroes would share their 
worship in Christian love. | 

At the moment this time still seemed far away. Bethel 
was no longer disparaged or ridiculed by the white people 
of Philadelphia; it was ignored. But Allen knew the suc- 
cess of his church had established a point. No matter how 
indifferent the white people might seem, they had learned 
that Negroes could plan and organize and sustain a church 
as well as they. 
_ In spite of success the past thirteen years had not 
all been serene for Richard Allen. In a large organization 
dissensions were inevitable. Allen had seen them among 
the white Methodists, and Negroes were no better or 
worse than white people. The resolutions passed at the 
Baltimore Conference of 1819 were an attempt to elim- 
inate some of the divisions: a minister or member was 
forbidden to write letters that might create discord, and 
“any person found guilty of sowing discord so that the 
Church may suffer injury” should be called to trial by the 
elder. Yet, in spite of these resolutions, divisions did arise, 
and Allen’s patience was sometimes sorely tried in bring- 
ing about peace and harmony between contentious mem- 
bers. As he grew older he became more conscious of the 
frailties of human nature and the need for self-discipline. 

He felt his own shortcomings as well as any man’s, 
and often prayed to be less strong-willed. He had been 
positive and outspoken from youth, yet a bishop could 
not afford to press his views too firmly on those he wished 
to lead. For instance, had he been less aggressive in his 
desire to bring the New York Methodist church called 
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“Zion” under his jurisdiction he might not have alienated 
the members and brought about the founding of a rival 
church. Nor would he have lost his close friendship with 
William Paul Quinn, a valuable member of the church, 
or broken with Jonah Black, who led a group away from 
Bethel to found the Wesley Methodist Church. But will 
power had been necessary to him in so many ventures. 
He was sometimes apt to forget that tolerance and under- 
standing are often just as persuasive. 

Each year that passed since 1816, each annual con- 
ference at Baltimore and Philadelphia and later at New 
York, had shown a phenomenal growth in church territory 
and membership. By 1822 there were 9,888 members and 
a hundred and forty-two ministers, traveling and other- 
wise. Yet 1822 was the year of Denmark Vesey’s con- 
spiracy. As a result of it the African Methodist Church 
was abolished in South Carolina, and a membership of 
3,000 was lost to the Philadelphia Conference. An all- 
Negro church in the heart of the Deep South was con- 
sidered a dangerous influence by slave owners, particularly 
when its leader was Morris Brown, who had once served 
a jail term for anti- slavery activities. He barely escaped 
with his life. Only the help of a white man, General 
Hamilton, later governor of the state, made it possible 
for him to get away on a ship bound for Philadelphia. 

As it turned out, Morris Brown's move to Philadel- 


| phia proved a fortunate one for Allen. He had much of 


the devotion and untiring energy of Francis Asbury and, 
as Allen’s assistant, was able to relieve him of much of 
his work. Morris Brown had originally been sent to 
Philadelphia from Charleston by a group of free Negroes 
who had heard of the independent Negro church and 
wished to affiliate with it. Allen and the Conference were 
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so impressed with the character and personality of the ) 
Reverend Morris Brown that they ordained him deacon / 
the same year, and elder the following. Their faith in 
him was not misplaced. He worked so well for the Con- 
nection, both in South Carolina and Philadelphia, that in 
1828 they made him a bishop, second only to Richard ¥ 
Allen and at that time the only other bishop in the African. 
Methodist Church. 

Like most of the African leaders, he was not an edu- 
cated man. He was born in South Carolina in 1770, when 
obstacles were placed in the way of free Negroes seeking 
an education. But, like Allen, he was an intuitive scholar, 
seizing every experience as a stepping-stone to knowledge. 

It was a source of regret to Allen that most of the 
African Methodist preachers lacked education. Though 
devoted and godly men, often their sights were limited 
by their want of training. Many could not read or write, 
having been reared in slavery. What time they had from 
their church duties was spent in making a living, since 
financial independence was necessary for the success of 
the church, as well as the Negro. 

The year 1817 was remembered by Allen for more 
than Morris Brown’s introduction to the church. This was 
the year Allen brought criticism on himself by allowing 
a woman to preach at Bethel. Jarena Lee, a deeply re- 
ligious woman, had attended Bethel Church eight years 
before, and had heard Allen preach. She was so impressed 
with the service, she decided immediately that the Meth- 
odists were the people with whom she would unite. 
When she first asked Allen’s permission to preach, in 
1809, he had to refuse. The Methodist Discipline, he 
said, “did not call women preachers.” When, in 1817, she) 
repeated her request to hold prayer-meetings in her “hired / 
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house” he relented and, seeing her success, finally let her 
preach at Bethel. He then permitted her to become a 
travelling preacher and missionary for the African Meth- 
odists, and she won many souls for the church. On oc- 
Saas Allen allowed her to accompany him and Morris 
Brown to meetings in New York and New Jersey. (Some 
people said this showed Allen was “advanced” in his views 
about women, but he saw no reason why the Methodist 
Church, so liberal in its origins, should deny a woman the 
right to preach) 

Allen enjoyed the freedom the African Methodist 
Church gave him in such matters. He liked to compare 
his work with that of Absalom Jones, who was ordained 
a deacon in the Episcopal Church in 1795, and a priest in 
1804. The church even waived its rule about Greek and 
Latin to permit Jones to enter the priesthood. Yet, for all 
his zeal in ministering to the needs of his congregation, 
he was given no voice in the affairs of the church. The 
white Episcopalians ruled in 1795, as soon as St. Thomas 
was dedicated, that the Africans were not entitled to send 
a clergyman or deputy to their yearly conventions or to 
interfere with the general government of the Church, 
“this condition being made in consideration of their pe- 
culiar circumstances at present.” The “peculiar circum- 
stances” continued far beyond the lifetime of Absalom 
Jones. 

He died in 1818. His death, like that of Francis As- 
bury, was a sad blow to Richard Allen. The two men had 
worked together closely on almost every enterprise involv- 
ing the Negro people in Philadelphia. Allen felt as though 
he had lost a dear brother. 

He lost another associate in 1818, though not by 
death. This year the Reverend Daniel Coker, of Maryland, 
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joined the Colonization Society that Allen disliked so 
heartily, and left for Africa. 

Coker was one of the most intelligent and best-in- 
formed members of the African Methodist Church. He 
was a powerful and eloquent preacher; under his direction 
the Baltimore District had increased to 1,066 members. 
During his connection with the Sharp Street Church in 
Baltimore he improved the property to the value of $3,000. 
He opened the first African school of its kind in Balti- 
more. He published a booklet called A Dialogue Between 
a Virginian and an African Minister, pointing up the evils 
of slavery. He was, like Allen, a man of parts. 

But he was not always popular with his associates. 
In 1817 a member of the church brought a charge against 
him so serious in nature that he was tried by a committee 
of three and expelled from the church. Allen did not 
participate in the case, and preferred to have nothing to 
do with it. The following year Coker was readmitted, but 
Allen was not surprised when he decided to go as a mis- 
sionary to Africa. A man who has lost the confidence of 
his friends can never feel completely at ease with them 
again. 

Before he left, however, he attended a service at 
Bethel Church and received Allen’s blessing. Later, Allen 
read with approval his letter from Africa to the Negroes 
of the United States in which he said that “before the 
heathen all should be sweetly united; and if darkness is 
driven from this land, it must be by the united effort 
among Christians.” In the first revised edition of the 
Discipline, Allen gave credit to Coker by saying, “God 
has spread the work, through our instrumentality, upon 
the shores of Africa.” 

But Allen’s interest was not in carrying the banner of 
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African Methodism to Africa. His desire was to see it 
firmly planted on American soil. He was not disappointed. 

In 1819 a branch of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church was established on Mott Street in New York City 
and the Reverend Henry Hardin appointed as minister. 
This church moved its location a number of times during 
the ensuing years, as white immigrants shoved the Ne- 
groes into new neighborhoods, for it was Allen’s wish to 
have the church readily accessible to the people, and 
discrimination made transportation difficult, if not im- 
possible, for many members. 

Through the efforts of Henry Hardin a White Plains 
circuit was organized and, in 1822, Richard Allen attended 
the first New York Conference. 

At the second General Conference, in 1824, discus- 
sion was devoted to work in the West, for territory had 
been gained in Ohio even as it had been lost in South 
Carolina. Many free Negroes had joined the groups of 
pioneers who crossed the Alleghenies to seek a new life, 
and as they settled in their new homes the old question 
of color was brought up. Though the Northwest was 
nominally free of slavery, color remained an issue, as it 
did in the East. Tradition is a hard barrier to break. 

Before the African Methodist Church sent any mis- 
sionaries into the new lands, the basis for an independent 
Negro church had already been established, for history 
had repeated itself. An incident similar to that at St. 
George’s had occurred in Old Wesley Chapel, in Cin- 
cinnati. The Negro members were first sent to the gallery 
and told to sit on one side. When their numbers increased 
and this place would no longer hold them they were given 
a better location, but told to occupy only one pew and not 
to give vent to any emotion during the service. 
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Samuel Carroll, a Negro member, told his employer 
and Judge Spenser about their unpleasant situation. These 
two men purchased a lot and gave it to the Negroes. 
Money was raised among whites and Negroes and Joseph 
Dorcus, a carpenter, built them a church. White ministers 
volunteered to preach for them, but they wanted one of 
their own race. They asked a Negro preacher in Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, named King, who was a slave, to preach 
for them. For several years this man travelled back and 
forth with a pass from his master. Then, Judge Spenser 
decided that King was a free man, since he worked in 
Ohio. The church, however, remained under the white 
Methodist Connection. 

One day in 1823 at a camp meeting the Reverend 
King and another preacher, while kneeling at the altar 
to take communion, were told by the elders to get up and 
wait until the white people were through. They left the 
church in the same spirit that Allen and Jones had left 
St. George’s, and held a small meeting at a member's 
house to decide what they should do. It happened that 
Isaac Jones was present. He had recently returned from 
Baltimore, where he had been married. While in Balti- 
more he had visited Bethel Church in that city, and found 
to his surprise that communion was open to all people, 
regardless of their color. He told the members of his ex- 
periences, and of the African Methodist Church that was 
run exclusively by Negroes. 

The members learned that in Chillicothe, a short dis- 
tance away, the Reverend George Goler, who was sent 
to Ohio by the Philadelphia Conference, had organized 
a group of African Methodists. At their request the Rev- 
erend Moses Freeman was sent over to Cincinnati from 
Chillicothe. On February 4, 1824, he organized a branch 
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of the same church in the house of the Reverend Mr. King. 
The following year Philip Brodie was sent by the Phila- 
delphia Conference as pastor to the Cincinnati church. 
Its membership was then thirty-three, but grew so rapidly 
that the next year another station was established. 

The African Methodist Church expanded about the 
same time in the Caribbean, on the island_of Haiti. Be- 
cause of the Colonization movement there was a great 
interest in Haiti among American Negroes, for the presi- 
dent of that small nation, President Boyer, had announced 
that free Negroes would be welcomed there and given an 
opportunity to cultivate the land and work as mechanics. 
He even sent an agent to America to interest free Negroes 
and to facilitate their passage to the island. Since Haiti 
was much more accessible to America than Africa, it 
seemed a far more desirable home than Africa to Richard 
Allen, and he gladly supported the plan for those wishing 
to emigrate. 

In 1825 Moses Freeman came East to the Philadel- 
phia Conference and asked to be sent to Haiti as a mis- 
sionary, but he was refused. The following year the 
Reverend Scipio Beanes, a former slave from Maryland, 
went out to Haiti for his health and, seeing a broad field 
for evangelism, returned and asked the Baltimore Con- 
ference to send him there as a missionary. The African 
Methodists, he told the Conference, had already estab- 
lished a church they called St. Peter's, and they needed 
an ordained preacher to serve them. A committee was 
appointed to examine Beane’s qualifications and they de- 
cided in his favor. He was elected deacon, then elder, 
and sent to Haiti as the first missionary to a foreign field. 
Coker’s work in Africa hardly counted, since he had un- 
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dertaken it voluntarily and without financial assistance 
from the church. 

Interest in Haiti continued for many years. Freedom’s 
Journal carried an advertisement for a long time for 
“thirty able bodied men, well acquainted with farming, 
to go to Haiti as cultivators.” 

The Philadelphia Conference had already organized 
the church in New York—in Utica, Rochester and Buffalo 
—and had missions in Erie, Niagara, Gambia and Walden. 
The church was also expanding in the far north. In 1827 
one hundred twenty-one members were reported in 
Canada, and the Negroes in the western part of New York 
and lower Canada requested the African Methodists to 
send them a preacher. 

At the 1828 General Conference, between thirty and 

forty preachers were present. It was one of the happiest 
meetings Allen could remember. Great harmony prevailed 
throughout the meeting, indicating to Allen that his 
church was at last on a firm foundation. The men from 
Ohio “brought glad tidings of the prosperity of the con- 
nection and the progressive state of the work of the Lord 
among the African race.” Haiti reported seventy-two 
members in its mission church. For the first time a group 
of women, led by Sarah Allen, banded together as the 
“Daughters of the Conference” to assist with the cost of 
the meeting. It was at this Conference that Morris Brown 
was consecrated bishop. 
‘Sy Allen’s church had become the most important factor 
in the religious life of the American Negro. It had grown 
so large that even Allen knew it could no longer be con- 
trolled by one man. 


Chapter Thirteen 


THE FIRST NEGRO CONVENTION 
(1830) 


One day in the month of April, 1830, Richard Allen re- 
ceived a letter that interested him a great deal. It came 
from a young man down in Baltimore by the name of 
Hezekiah Grice. The man said that he was sending the 
same letter to a number of prominent colored people in 
the hope that some of them would be interested enough 
in what he said to respond favorably. If they did he would 
appoint a time and place for them to meet and discuss 
his idea. 

Allen seldom forgot a name. He had heard of Heze- 
kiah Grice from Benjamin Lundy or William Garrison. 
Grice, he knew, had been apprenticed to a farmer in Vir- 
ginia. After being whipped by his master’s wife he had 
run away to Baltimore, where he had talked with the 
editors of the Genius of Universal Emancipation and be- 
come interested in their work on behalf of the Negroes. 
For Benjamin Lundy, after moving his newspaper from 
Ohio to Tennessee, was now publishing it in Baltimore 
with Mr. Garrison, a young and fiery abolitionist from 
New England. Richard Allen often had occasion to talk 
to the two editors and thought Garrison, particularly, a 
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man of unusual force and persuasion. Just the year before 
he had publicly advocated immediate rather than gradual 
emancipation, a change that many abolitionists were 
making. 

In any case, the idea suggested by Hezekiah Grice 
was one Allen was sympathetic to. He wished he had 
thought of it himself, but age and the responsibilities of 
his church tended to shove many important matters into 
the background. Life was so short and there was so much 
to be done! It was heartening to know that there were 
many young Negroes thinking in terms of the betterment 
of their people. And what was even better, acting upon 
the ideas that came to them. For a long while the same 
few Negroes had taken the lead in determining paths of 
action; now there were many. No matter how discour- 
aged he became over the frightful conditions imposed on 
the slaves in the Deep South, he was cheered by the 
thought of growing Negro solidarity and leadership in 
the North. His church had been a major factor in bringing 
this about. Someday—once slavery was abolished—the 
free Negroes of America would be able to win their rights 
by concerted peaceful action. 

The idea Hezekiah Grice submitted was for certain 
prominent Negro leaders to get together and plan a con- 
vention, with representatives from all over the country. 
Its purpose would be to compare their views and adopt 
a plan either of harmonious emigration to Canada or of 
determination to remain in the United States. 

Allen read his letter over several times, then placed 
it thoughtfully aside. He believed the time had come for 
such a convention. He would talk it over with his friends 
in Philadelphia, write to some of the men in New York, 
and consider their views before responding. But he had 
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no doubt they would agree with him. A convention should 
be called. 

Walker's pamphlet had thrown the whole Negro 
“problem,” as the white people called it, into a seething 
pot. Although the pamphlet had undoubtedly converted 
some people to the cause of abolition and had awakened 
many slaves to the possibility of freedom, it had also done 
much to arrest emancipation, particularly in Virginia, 
and had caused persecution of free Negroes. Even sym- 
pathizers were shocked by the bloodthirsty nature of 
Walker's Appeal. 

“Remember Americans, that we must and shall be 
free and enlightened as you are, will you wait until we 
shall, under God, obtain our liberty by the crushing arm 
of power? Will it not be dreadful for you? I speak, Amer- 
icans, for your good. We must and shall be free, I say, 
in spite of you . . . and wo, wo, will be to you if we 
have to obtain our freedom by fighting.” 

Southern legislatures met in secret session to discuss 
the subversive pamphlet and take action against it. The 
Governor of North Carolina loudly denounced it; the 
Mayor of Savannah demanded Walker’s arrest and punish- 
ment; the State of Georgia offered $10,000 reward for his 
capture, if alive; $1,000, if dead. Yet the Appeal ran 
through three editions, each bolder and more inflamma- 
tory than the last. It found its ways into the most remote 
parts of the South, though its publication and distribution 
were forbidden. Slavocracy, following traditional form, 
retaliated with stricter laws and harsher punishment for 
the slaves. 

Repercussions were felt even in Cincinnati, where 
some 2,200 free Negroes were living. The city authori- 
ties revived an old law, passed in 1807 and long dormant, 
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which required all Negroes to register and post bond for 
$500. They were given sixty days to comply. The Negroes 
were thrown into a turmoil of fear and anxiety, and re- 
quested an additional thirty days for them to send a dele- 
gation to Canada to see about emigrating to that country. 
But the time extension was not granted. The delegation 
left immediately for Canada, but disorderly whites seized 
on the uneasy situation and roamed through the Negro 
quarters, spreading terror and destruction. The Negroes 
fought back, and for three days violence gripped the city. 

When the delegation finally returned, the Negroes 
rejoiced at the invitation extended them by the Governor 
of Upper Canada. “Tell the Republicans on your side of 
the line,” he said, “that we royalists do not know men by 
their color. Should you come to us you will be entitled to 
all the privileges of the rest of his Majesty’s subjects.” 
Between 1,100 and 2,200 Negroes left Cincinnati for On- 
tario. 

It was not the blessing the white people of Cincinnati 
had hailed. By the end of the year the editor of the 
Gazette, who had favored the enforcement of the Black 
Laws, expressed the prevailing view when he said that 
they had “driven away the sober, honest, industrious, and 
useful portion of the colored population.” But hindsight 
was of no use. 

Ill-feeling toward the Negroes in Ohio was double- 
edged. In addition to the traditional dislike and jealousy 
of the free Negro, Ohio was, like Pennsylvania, a buffer 
zone between slavery and freedom, sought by the run- 
away slave as a refuge, and looked upon with suspicion 
by pro-slavery men. The Negroes had worked to strengthen 
their churches in this area, for the church was their best 
support. Richard Allen had a personal interest in the wel- 
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fare of the Ohio Negroes, and was glad that Morris Brown 
had worked to organize an Ohio, or Western, Conference. 

The welcome extended by Canada gave many Ne- 
groes reason to consider the advisibility of emigrating 
there. Yet conflicting reports on conditions in Canada 
were brought back by two men—Lewis and Dutton—and 
there was confusion as to what course was best to follow. 

Four months after he received Grice’s letter Allen 
wrote a hasty and peremptory note to the young man, 
telling him to come immediately to Philadelphia. He 
thought it advisable to hold a meeting at once. In fact, 
he did not wait for Grice to discuss the matter of Canada. 
When the young Negro arrived, the meeting was already 
in session. 

The day following, during the evening meeting, Allen 
called Grice aside and gave him a printed circular he had 
received from New York City, strongly approving the 
young man’s idea of a convention, and signed by Peter 
Williams, Peter Vogelsang and Thomas L. Jennings. 

Allen was amused at the expression on Grice’s face 
when he read the circular from New York. It had not 
occurred to Allen that during the four months since he 
had received his communication, the young man might 
have resigned himself to the notion that his plan was a 
failure, since no one had answered his letter! 

Richard Allen placed a kindly hand on his arm and 
said, “My dear child, we must take some action immedi- 
ately, or else these New Yorkers will get ahead of us.” He 
had no intention of letting the aggressive Negroes in New 
York City take credit for this important convention. Phila- 
delphia, on the brink of the slave states, was the logical 
meeting place. But he could not linger to discuss the mat- 
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ter with Grice, for he had another engagement. Dr. Wells, 
a Negro from Baltimore, was giving a lecture on chemistry 
that night, and Allen could not miss it. Wells had trained 
as a doctor, hoping to go to Africa. Allen never missed an 
opportunity to encourage scholarship. 

Grice remained at the meeting and introduced the 
subject of the convention to the group of men. They 
agreed that it definitely should be called, and appointed 
a committee of five men, including Allen, to consider it. 
The call went out for a Negro Convention to open in 
Philadelphia on September 15. 

Allen knew that a Negro Convention would be re- 
garded by many white people as a bold and dangerous 
procedure. There was another aspect that he had not con- 
sidered until Hezekiah Grice told him what a prominent 
Quaker, Mr. Zollickoffer, had said when Grice had in- 
formed him about the convention. “Tf it fails, the Negro’s 
cause will receive deep injury.” It had not occurred to 
Allen that the convention could fail. Nor, after due con- 
sideration, did he believe it would. 

Hezekiah Grice was the most excited delegate to the 
Convention. When he arrived from Baltimore on Septem- 
ber 15 his mind was so fired by the importance of it—the 
first Convention ever held in the history of the American 
Negro—that he expected every colored man he met to 
know about it. But no one knew of it. The first man he 
asked about it did not know what the word “convention” 
meant. Another laughed out loud and said, “Whoever 
heard of colored people holding a convention?” 

When Grice told Allen of these experiences, Allen 
smiled indulgently. He knew how ignorant in many ways 
the Negroes were. He knew, also, how much they were 
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learning. Someday a Negro Convention would be a com- 
monplace. In spite of age and infirmity Allen’s vision was 
unclouded about his people. 

Grice proceeded to Bethel Church, where the meet- 
ing was to be held. When he got there he was disap- 
pointed to find only five men—the committee that had 
called the Convention. Bishop Allen did not seem dis- 
turbed, however, and welcomed him warmly as a delegate 
from Baltimore. A little later Dr. Burton, of Philadelphia, 
dropped by and asked huffily how it happened that these 
six men held their seats as members of the Convention? 
Allen suggested that Dr. Burton be elected an honorary 
member, which seemed to mollify him. In about a half 
hour six stern-looking men, members of the Zion Meth- 
odist Church, entered and asked by what right the mem- 
bers held their seats and undertook to represent the 
colored people? They too were offered honorary member- 
ship, but they would not accept. They were granted full 
membership. 

In a little while other members began to arrive, and 
soon a group of forty men were assembled. They repre- 
sented nine states: Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
Rhode Island, Maryland, Ohio, New Jersey, Delaware and 


‘Virginia. The meeting opened and Richard Allen was 
elected president by popular choice. 


The two most important matters brought up before 
the Convention were the question of emigration to Canada 
and the work of the American Colonization Society. On 


| the first, after two days of discussion, the delegates agreed 
' to recommend emigration to Canada for those areas where 
free Negroes were harassed and denied the right of resi- 


dence on the same basis as white people. 
To implement this Richard Allen drew up and signed 
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an address To the Free People of Colour of These United 
States. Its opening paragraphs bore the stamp of Allen’s 
philosophy. 

“Brethren, Impressed with a firm and settled convic- 
tion, and more especially being taught by the inestimable 
and invaluable document, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, that all men are born free and equal, and conse- 
quently endowed with inalienable rights among which 
are the enjoyments of life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness; 

“Viewing these as uncontrovertible facts, we have 
been led to the following conclusions: that our forlorn 
and deplorable situation earnestly and loudly demands 
of us to devise and pursue all legal means for the speedy 
elevation of ourselves and brethren to the scale and stand- 
ing of men.” 

The address described the advantages of life in Can- 
ada, where “language, climate, soil and productions are 
similar to those in this country,’ where “land of the best 
quality can be purchased at the moderate price of one 
dollar and fifty cents an acre, by the hundred acres,” and 
where “the laws and prejudices of society will have no 
effect in retarding . . . the advancement to the summit 
of civil and religious improvement.” 

It was given to Hezekiah Grice to distribute letters 
and literature to the Negro population, to inform them of 
the purposes of the convention, and to arouse interest in 
emigration to Canada. To make the matter clearer he 
published a map of Canada, showing the distribution of 
land. | 

While the convention advised that it would be “much 
to the advantage of those who have large families, and 
desire to see them happy and respected” to move to Can- 
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ada, they did not urge all Negroes to leave their homeland. 
Those who remained—and Richard Allen knew they would 
be the majority—should work unceasingly for political and 
economic improvement. 

Allen had staunchly opposed colonization, but did 
not consider the Canadian move contrary to his convic- 
tions. He could see certain advantages in having strong 
Negro communities in Upper Canada, the goal of many 
fugitive slaves. To avoid any misunderstanding about the 
convention’s attitude toward the American Colonization 
Society, the members passed resolutions against the So- 
ciety and its purposes. 

They adopted a constitution for a permanent organ- 
ization to which delegates would be sent annually to dis- 
cuss problems concerning the Negroes well-being, and 
provided for holding the first annual convention in June 
of the following year. This meeting, they expected, would 
see a much larger representation of Negro delegates. 

Allen was delighted at the results of the meeting.and 
pleased to be elected the first national president. He had 
a feeling he would not be able to do much for the organi- 
zation, since his health was failing badly, but he kept 
those thoughts to himself. If the time came when he could 
not direct the convention, there were many others who 
could. He no longer thought himself indispensable. He 
knew that the belief he had demonstrated in the Negro’s 
ability to advance himself was permanently fixed. The 
bright hopes of his youth which had envisioned voluntary 
emancipation of all slaves had faded, but disillusionment 
had not brought despair. He now saw signs of progress 
even in the vitriolic denunciations of free Negroes and 
white abolitionists. The pro-slavery men were fearful of 
the militancy that was growing up against them. The 
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time would come, in a decade or so, when they would have 
to yield to the forces of good, or there might be civil 
strife. Allen had recently come across some writing by 
a young lawyer out West named Abraham Lincoln. It 
was on the subject of lynching, but he thought it had 
wider implications. 

“Turn then to that horror-striking scene in St. Louis,” 
Lincoln wrote. “A single victim only was sacrificed there. 
This story is very short, and is perhaps the most highly 
tragic of anything of its length that has ever been wit- 
nessed in real life. A mulatto man by the name of Mc- 
Intosh was seized in the street, dragged to the suburbs of 
the city, chained to a tree, and actually burned to death; 
and. all within a single hour from the time he had been a 
freeman attending to his own business and at peace with 
the world. 

“Such are the effects of mob law, and such are the 
scenes becoming more and more frequent in this land so 
lately famed for law and order, the stories of which have 
even now grown too familiar to attract anything more 
than an idle remark.” 

The lawyer Lincoln also said, “If destruction be our 
lot we must ourselves be its author. We must live through 
all time or die by suicide.” 

This was a sobering thought, but the winds of change 
were rising. Some day perhaps they would reach hurri- 
cane strength. But Richard Allen knew he would not be 
alive when or if that day came. He thought it was just as 
well. He had led his people in the morning of their 
struggle. That was enough. 


Chapter Fourteen 


REFLECTIONS 


Allen was sitting in his big chair by the living-room win- 
dow that looked out on Spruce Street. There was a coat- 
ing of light snow on the ground outside and a few spar- 
rows were pecking about in the frosty, winter earth. They 
were like many of the Lord’s human creatures who had 
a hard time finding enough to eat. But they would survive 
—most of them—and spring would come, bringing its 
blanket of warm, comforting sunshine. Allen always 
looked forward to spring, for he knew what winter meant 
to the poor and hungry people of Philadelphia. He had 
seen little Negro children poking about hopefully in trash 
cans for bits of food, like the sparrows, while their thinly- 
clad bodies shivered with cold. For that matter, he had 
seen little white children doing the same thing. 

Christmas was ten days away. His own children, now 
grown, would be home—all of them, he hoped. Sarah 
would prepare a big dinner, with the help of the girls, 
and his four grandchildren would liven up the old house 
with their chatter and laughter. It would be a merry 
season! Allen looked forward to Christmas this year in a 
different way than usual, for he had a feeling it might 
be his last one on earth. 
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This thought did not depress him. Death held no 
fears. He only wished he could look into the future and 
see what changes the next hundred years would bring to 
the Negroes of America. By then slavery would have long 
since been obliterated from the land and the American 
Negroes would walk in dignity, as men should. 

His thoughts turned from the future to the past. It 
seemed like yesterday that he had left the Stokeley place, 
a free man. He thought of his old master, and a light smile 
played over his lips. How surprised Mr. Stokeley would 
be to know that his former slave owned this nice house, 
with its solid furniture, and many other properties as well. 
That he had an estate amounting to $40,000! Allen was 
proud of his material wealth, not because it made him a 
richer man than his old master, but because it proved 
what he had always known was true—success has nothing 
to do with a man’s complexion. 

He leaned back contentedly in his chair. For all his 
trouble in defending his church, and in helping the Ne- 
groes acquire a basis for self-respect, life had been good 
to him. The Lord had made him an instrument to give 
his people a church of their own, and this had done for 
him what no amount of money could accomplish. He had 
not achieved all he wanted, but what man ever does? 
Francis Asbury, even John Wesley, had not realized all 
their hopes. He surely could not expect to, either. 

It seemed curious to him to think that all the great 
men of Methodism he had known in his youth were dead 
now. Curious, too, to think that their dreams of universal 
brotherhood had faded into thin air. But some day they 
would come back, for the fellowship he had known with 
men like Benjamin Abbott and Freeborn Garrettson and 
Richard Whatcoat was not a phenomenon peculiar to a 
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time or a place. It was something that was instinctive in 
all men, that was killed only by evil intent. 

In spite of the greater cleavage between the Negroes 
and whites, the free Negro children at least were better 
off now than in his youth. The door to education had 
opened a crack wider. Negroes had—many of them, at 
any rate—their own church. They had staunch supporters 
like William Lloyd Garrison and Benjamin Lundy. There 
were signs that even paternalism was beginning to die. 
But life was harder for the Negroes of today than for 
those of his youth. Allen could not deny this fact. Jobs 
were scarce, the Negro was abused, and conditions in the 
South were growing worse for the slaves. 

But, at least, the Negroes had learned they could 
work together as a people and by concerted action im- 
press their views on their more thoughtful countrymen. 
It pleased him to know that every year from now on they 
would hold a convention, where they could air their prob- 
lems and complaints and adopt constructive measures for 
their solution. He approved, particularly, of the recom- 
mendation made at the September meeting that the fourth 
of July be observed by the Negroes as a day of fasting 
and prayer. This was the kind of demonstration he liked. 
It conveyed no bitterness or anger, only sadness—in this 
case, sadness at the mockery of celebrating a Declaration 
of Independence while thousands of Americans were still 
in slavery. What was it William Garrison had said? “If 
any colored man can feel happy on the Fourth of July, 
it is more than I can do.” 

Of all the abolitionists Allen had known, none had 
the zeal of Garrison. At twenty-five years of age his repu- 
tation was already widespread. He needed to put a bit 
on his mouth, though, or he would get in more trouble. 
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His anti-slavery utterances some months ago had forced 
him out of Baltimore, where he was viewed by many 
people as a sort of lunatic. But Allen knew the young 
man too well to think he would equivocate. It was men 
like him who awakened Americans from their apathy. 
Forten had shown him a letter he had written to Garrison 
a few days before. In it he said, “great efforts were being 
made in the Cause of Liberty and people were becoming 
more interested and determined on the subject.” 

Garrison's first comment on slavery had appeared 
only four years ago, in a poem on Africa. The young man 
had shown Allen a copy of the paper in which it was 
printed—The Free Press, published in Newburyport, 
Massachusetts. From then on his denunciations of slavery 
had been sharp and constant. And now he was about to 
start a new paper up in Boston called the Liberator. He 
had written Forten about it and asked him to help get 
subscriptions, as he was starting the newspaper without 
one cent of capital. Allen had gladly subscribed. Any 
new means of showing up the odious system of slavery 
was always welcome. Prejudice against the Negro would 
never be erased until the “clouds of error,’ as Forten 
called pro-slavery views, were dispersed. 

Richard Allen picked up a book from the table beside 
his chair and turned it over in his hands. It was Burkitt's 
Commentaries. It had a dog-eared appearance, from years 
of use. In a way he wished he were leaving it to Joshua 
Eddy, his son-in-law, the most likely in his family to 
achieve distinction in the church. He was already an 
elder. But Joshua had books of his own. He was leaving 
him his gold-head cane, which Joshua had always ad- 
mired, as well as his glass lantern. Burkitt, and his silver- 
head cane, would go to his good friend, the Reverend 
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Joseph Cox. His Scott Commentaries and his six volumes 
of Josephus he had designated for Joseph Corr, whom he 
had made, along with Joshua Eddy, and his beloved wife, 
Sarah, executors of his last will and testament. 

He was thankful that Sarah was a woman of strength 
and could carry on without him when the time came. Her 
children needed her still, and Bethel Church depended 
on her counsel almost as much as it did on his own. No 
one had labored harder than Sarah to bring the church 
out of its captivity. 

Allen was glad to know he could leave her well pro- 
vided for. He was leaving her all of his possessions, as 
long as she lived, in the event she did not remarry. Allen 
believed a man or woman had a right to seek companion- 
ship if a partner died, and he felt no unhappiness at the 
thought of Sarah finding a new husband. But if she mar- 
ried it was reasonable for her to receive only one third of 
the estate. In that case he had stipulated how his real 
estate should be divided among his children. But in his 
heart Allen did not believe Sarah would remarry. He 
knew her too well. He knew, too, that when she died his 
children would inherit their due share of his property. 

Allen felt fortunate in his six children. They were all 
good children, intelligent and apt. His son John was per- 
haps the brightest of them all. He had gone to Haiti for 
a while and had acquired a knowledge of the French and 
Spanish languages, which he spoke with fluency. Now 
John seemed interested in becoming a printer. That was 
a good profession; Benjamin Franklin had started out in 
life as a printer. 

He knew none of his children could expect to rise 
very high. Even James Forten, as rich a man as he was, 
was bitter about his sons’ chances. The only real avenue 
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open to a Negro was the church, and this was not a career 
for everyone. Allen’s great hope for his children was that 
all of them would strive, as he had, to help abolish slavery 
and improve the lot of the poor Negroes. His children 
had been taught to think in terms of the betterment of 
their race since early childhood, and he could not believe 
that seeds so firmly planted would fail to grow. 

Since 1795, when Bethel Church was dedicated, 
benevolent societies for Negroes had increased each year. 
Now in Philadelphia there were sixteen societies for men, 
which had given out over two thousand dollars to the 
needy in the last two years. There were twenty-seven 
female societies and these—he had the papers on the table 
in front of him—had paid out over three thousand dollars. 
This was a big change from the day in 1787 when he and 
Absalom Jones had founded the first Free African Society. 

He had impressed his children with the necessity of 
thinking of the Negroes as “their people,” but some day it 
would not be necessary to think in terms of one’s race. 
All Americans would be one people, as they were in the 
Lord’s eyes. 

He hoped his grandsons—Richard and John Eddy and 
Richard Adams—would go to college. Maybe even little 
Sarah Adams. Many was the Negro boy Allen had sent 
off to school, paying his expenses out of his own pocket! 
Now plans were being laid for a college for Negroes. 
Arthur Tappan, the white abolitionist, had recently 
pledged ten thousand dollars for it, providing the colored 
people raised an equal amount. It would be a great day 
when a college for Negroes that granted a B.A. degree was 
founded. But there were some white colleges—a few 
—that already accepted colored men who were outstand- 
ing. That was always the case. A Negro had to be twice 
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as good as a white man to get half as far. But one could 
not lament too much about inequities. Jesus had been 
spurned and crucified and He had turned the other cheek. 
But He had also never denied that what He said and did 
was right. A man could stand firm on his principles with- 
out violence or weakness. Passive disobedience in the 
face of unjust laws is not rebellion. If he had taught his 
people anything it was to stay their hands from violence 
without losing their will to endure. 

He knew that unrest was growing among the slaves 
in the South. They were stirred not only by the oppres- 
sion they suffered, but by the knowledge of revolts which 
had been planned, and sometimes carried out, in the past. 
The insurrection at the plantation of Mr. Parrish, above 
New Orleans, which troops were called to repress. The 
attempted uprising at Fredericksburg, Virginia. The one 
at Augusta, Georgia. And, of course, the Vesey conspir- 
acy in South Carolina. These plots, and others like them, 
ran like a black thread through the pattern of plantation 
life; there were bound to be others in the future. Allen 
wished the African Methodist Church could work in the 
slave states in a more effective way. It could teach the 
Negroes other means of fighting than by murder. 

Allen’s gaze turned to the window. The sun was 
shining and a tatter of blue sky hovered over the house 
across the way. There was so much beauty in the world, 
in spite of all the trouble and travail. He leaned his head 
on the back of his chair and closed his eyes. He felt at 
peace with himself and with the world. The Lord was 
good. 


On March 28, 1831, Benjamin Lundy was sitting in 
his office in Baltimore when he received a message from 
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Philadelphia. The note said that two days before Bishop 
Allen, the great Negro leader, had passed away. 

Lundy had known Allen was ill, that he probably 
would not live to attend the First Annual Negro Conven- 
tion in June, but death is always unexpected. He felt 
deeply grieved, for Allen was a personal friend and a man 
on whose judgment he depended. But Allen had accom- 
plished more in his lifetime than most men dream of 
doing. One should not feel depressed at the loss of a life 
so richly spent. 

The paper was ready to go to press. It was too bad 
there was not room left for a proper obituary; that would 
have to wait for the next issue. But the news had to be 
told. He picked up his pen. 

“Just as this paper was going to press, information 
was received that the venerable Richard Allen, Bishop of 
the African Methodist Church in Philadelphia, hath de- 
parted this life. Long will his surviving colored brethren 
lament their great, if not irreparable loss.” 
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